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kor Better 
rusts 

at Lower 

Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


ras International 
Uy 


aan £ COMPAR Y 
woudl Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


yr ow, 









Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender —longer 





“Bokery-Proved "—Trademork ; 
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OK., THAT'S PROOF ENOUGH... — 


Yes ... Bemis Special Thread” is strong and needle-smooth. No kinks, knots or gouts., 
And you'll get tight closures, yet bags are easy to open. The many benefits you get from 


Bemis Special Thread make it your most economical bag-closing thread. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 DULUTH 



























































To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Yow can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It. pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 
to bake a finer loaf. 7'ry it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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fs ) UHLMANN 
nitor mity GRAIN COMPANY 
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the priceless quality in flour | Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—caoke flov 
COOKIE KING—cookie one § 
CRACKER KING cracker spong 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat grahon 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flow CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 





e flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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American Bakers Assn. 
Keynoter Will Predict 


Business Trends 


CHICAGO — Leo Cherne, interna- 
known interpreter of eco- 
legislative and political activi- 
ties and advisor to governments, will 
predict business trends in a talk titled 
“The Next Ten Years” at the Wed- 
nesday general session of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn, annual convention, 
Oct. 13-17, at the Hotel Sherman. 
executive director of 


tionally 


rMottile 


Mr. Cherne, 








The 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN, 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu, 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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the Research Institute of America 
won renown for assisting the U.S 
government in mobilizing industry be 
fore World War II. After the war, at 
the request of Gen. Douglas MacAr 
thur and the War Department, he 
helped prepare a program in Tokyo 
for the revision of the Japanese tax 
and fiscal structure. 

In 1953, as chairman of the Inter 
national Rescue Committee Mr 
Cherne was invited by the Berlin 
government to review the problems 
of escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, The following year, he went 
to Indo China after the armistice be 
tween French and Communist forces 
to aid in the program of assimilating 
Vietnamese refugees into the Indo 
China economy. 

Mr. Cherne, who also is an attor 
ney, has made a science of prediction 
In 1938 he foresaw World War II 
and before the conflict’s end, he wrot: 
a book, “The Rest of Your Life,” in 
which he advised business how to 
readjust to a peacetime economy 

In his fight against Communism 
Cherne detailed Russia’s plans, fore 
cast into 1965, for better understand- 
ing of the Soviet bid for world power 
Under his supervision, the institute 
spotlighted Communist encroachment 


in this country in a report titled 
“Communists in the Trade Unions.” 
This review came at a time when 


Russia was still considered an ally 
and the Americans were inclined to 
treat lightly Communist attempts to 
take over the nation’s labor 

Mr...Cherne has written 


force 
several 








FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING ©CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


books and magazine articles on his 
analytical forecasts, and has made 
talks on national radio and television 
programs. He has served on the facul- 
ty of the Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service and has 
lectured each year since 1939 at the 
Army Industrial College. 

For a magazine article published in 
the “Saturday Review,” Mr. Cherne 
was awarded the Lawrence S. Mayers 
Peace Award. The article contained 
an appraisal of U.S. diplomacy at the 
Geneva crossroads. 

Mr. Cherne was one of the develop- 
ers of the Research Institute, organ- 
ized in 1936. It now serves as an ad- 
visory and guidance organization for 
30,000 member business concerns. The 
research firm, from its own building 
at 589 Fifth Ave., New York, con- 
ducts surveys, interviews, studies and 
analyses reports from its correspond- 
ents in Washington and other capi- 
tals. 

Wholesale Bread Session 


Marketing, personne! and industrial 
relations problems and their possible 
solutions are scheduled as highlights 
for discussions in the all-day meeting 
of the wholesale bread branch Oct. 16 

Edwin R. Booth, president of Regan 
Brothers Co., Minneapolis, chairman 


of the wholesale bread branch, will 
call the meeting to order at 10 am 
in the hotel’s Louis XVI Room. All 
bakers and allied tradesmen are in- 


vited to attend. 


Tying in the ABA _ convention 
theme, “Tomorrow's Challenge,” the 
morning session will feature phases 
of bread promotion, the role bread 


will play in the future for super mar- 
kets, the opportunities bread will af- 
ford the seller and how to satisfy the 
customer, 

A report on “Bread Promotion to 
the Consumer” will be given by rep- 
resentatives of the Bakers of America 
Program. 

tay Ping, manager of M. Erickson 
takery Co., LaCrosse, Wis., will talk 
on “The Super Market’s Challenge of 
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HAPPY FORECAST 


WASHINGTON — The market for 
flour, bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts is going to grow steadily, if fig- 
ures on the increasing number of 
U.S. households gathered by the Cen- 
sus Bureau are any criteria. Accord- 
ing to an article in the Wall Street 
Journal, the number of households 
in the U.S. may increase by 30% to 
over 40% over the next 20 years. The 
Bureau’s projections were published 
in a report analyzing trends in house- 
hold formations. There were some 
47.8 million households in the spring 
of last year, the bureau said. It es- 
timated this figure would rise to be- 
tween 50.5 million and 51.8 million 
by 1960. In the 1960-1975 period, 
the report added, the number of 
households may climb to the 61.6 
million to 67.4 million range. The 
average annual increase in the num- 
ber of households during the next 
two decades may range between 700,- 
000 and 1,000,000. 





Tomorrow”; Jack Rieger, manager of 
the sales promotion division of Quali- 
ty Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., will speak on 
“Opportunity of Tomorrow’s Chal- 
lenge” and Harry A. Stuhldreher, as- 
sistant to the vice president, U.S 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., will dis- 


cuss “People Are the Challenge of 
Tomorrow.” The latter talk will con- 
clude the morning portion of the 


meeting. 
The afternoon segment of the pro 
gram will be devoted for the most 
part, to a discussion of industrial 
relations 
The opening talk of 
will be delivered by 


the afternoon 
Alex M. Grean, 


Jr., vice president of Ward Baking 
Co., New York, N.Y., and chairman 
of the ABA industrial relations com- 
mittee. His subject will be ‘“Tomor- 
row’s Challenge in Industrial Rela 
tions.” 

Mr. Booth will then serve as mod 


erator for a four-member labor panel 
that will discuss problems of an in- 
dependent baker in 
union contract; 


negotiating a 
cost of fringe bene 
fits; labor relations in the open shop 
and the importance of unity in the 
employer bargaining group 
Following the discussion, the meet 
ing will be opened for a question and 
answer seminar. Those attending this 
session may submit written questions 
The the wholesale 
bread branch session will be a report 


last business of 


from the nominating committee 
chosen during the morning part of 
the meeting, and the election of the 


1957 ABA 
chairman 


wholesale bread branch 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF Ff Lire 


TO INCREASE PRICES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Increases 
of 10¢ to 40¢ per cwt. in less-than- 
carload prices of bicarbonate of soda 
and other associated products have 
been announced by Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











— 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
COKN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Ok LYE “RBLODGETT’S” RYVE wtciwittkr 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


MEMBERS — 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Batablished 1893 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor #400-LD 154 Cable Address —Govarie 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


° 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 























RED WING FLOUR : 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Domestic and Export Flour 


F PRIVATE WIKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business ... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 








































BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresiwoenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. a « c. won’ 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 























USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE pl | 
coverage “AT CHIN 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 








PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Rua 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
nection. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWN be 
MANAGED 

















Centenmial miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









6,500 000 
Bushels 





GOL DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


¢ 4 
CONTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ountry on 










Terminal 





SLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 









Sterege 


NEW SPOKANE Milk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST “MODERN 




















CHEE RIiTZVILLE PORTLAND 
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BEWITCHING TIME AGAIN—These colorful streamers in orange, black and 
white are being distributed by General Mills, Inc., to bakers to assist with 
special Hallowe’en promotion of baked goods. Versatility of the streamers 
comes from the fact they can be readily tied in without necessity for produc- 
ing any special Hallowe'en product. The streamers do the work! 





Packaging Becomes 
Full Member of 
Marketing Team 


The effectiveness of the 
ing dollar will be greatly 
result of ‘ 
attitude of sales 
toward packaging,” Gerald 
New York industrial designer, 
Southern sales and advertising 
ecutives at a recent meeting in 
Orleans 


advertis- 
increased 
revolution 


as a ‘a current 


in the managers 
Stahl, 
told 
ex- 
New 


“Under the pressure of self-service 
merchandising, packaging is 
ing a full member of the marketing 
team, not merely an unrelated sales 
device,” Mr. Stahl said. ‘Many com- 
have demonstrated that an 
advertisement that shows the pack- 


becom- 


panies 


age produces greater point-of-sale 
recognition of their products and, 
thus, greater demand. In short, the 


advertising dollar becomes more ef- 
fective.” 

Tests have shown that advertising 
effectiveness is increased if even the 
visual design theme, or symbol, of 
the package is repeated in advertise- 
much picture of the 
whole package in detail 


ment, less the 
Favorable 
product recognition and consumer ac- 
ceptance are much easier to establish 
through consistent use of a visual 
“memory peg,” than through 
slogans or volumes of copy. M1 
said 

“With color television and daily 
newspaper multi-color advertising fa- 
cilities enlarging rapidly throughout 
the country, it is now possible to ef- 
fectively reproduce an image of a 
package or its distinctive features in 
an advertisement just as effectively 
as on the package itself,” Mr. Stahl 
said. “Color adds greatly to con- 
sumer recognition, and visual recog- 
nition at the point-of-sale is critical 
in today’s supermarket era.”’ 

The ability of a package to in- 
crease the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing depends, of course, on “the 
strength, dignity afid simplicity of 
the package's design,” Mr. Stahl said. 
Old-fashioned packages with many 
words of fine print and without 
strong color or a natural focal point 
of attention tend to disappear on the 
crowded shelves of modern stores, re- 
gardiess of their repetition in adver- 
tisements, he added. 

Mr. Stahl told the Southern sales 
and advertising executives that real- 
ly modern packaging could give a 
lift to the sales of many of their local- 
ly grown, manufactured or distribut- 
ed products, citing as examples the 
possibility of sugar or rice packages 
that place emphasis on 
dishes that sugar or rice 


verbal 
Stahl 


delicious 
helps to 


make, rather than on the products 
themselves. 

“The marketing revolution is in 
progress, but still a good distance 
from completion,” Mr. Stahl said 


“Coordination of 
relations 


advertising, public 
distribution and packaging 
is the law of the food products in- 
dustry already, and this new concept 
is winning ground rapidly in many 
other fields.” 


OREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


Philanthropy Draws 
100 to Golf Outing 


NEW YORK—More than 100 at- 
tended the third annual outing and 
golf party sponsored by fhe Bakers 
Division, Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies, it was announced by 
Arthur E. Levy, sales manager of 
the Lowe Corp. and chairman 
of the day’s activities 


Joe 


Scores of prizes donated by friends 
of the federation in the industry 
were awarded to winners in golf, 
tennis and other competitions 

Frank I. Daniels, of the Lockwood 
Manufacturing Co., low net winner in 


the golf tournament, was presented 
with a “Paul Revere Bowl’ trophy 
put into competition for the first 
time. Permanent possession of the 
cup, donated by Mr. Levy, will be 
won by the first participant to gain 
low net honors for three successive 
years 

Lawrence Marx, Jr., campaign 
chairman of the 1956 federation 


spoke 
dinner 


drive, briefly at the annual 
golf about the coming drive 
to maintain and expand the services 
of the federation and its family of 
116 institutions—hospitals, child care 
agencies, services for the mentally 
ill and physically handicapped, 
camps, community centers and em- 
ployment and vocational services 
Mr. Levy was assisted in the prep- 
arations for the outing by David M 
Levitt, of the Doughnut Corporation 
of America, and Jack Silverman, of 


the Modern Maid Food Products 
Corp., who served as his co-chair- 
men 

The special events committee 


which arranged the program of ac- 
tivities and the annual golf dinne1 
was under the leadership of Richard 
Prince, Gottfried Baking Co. Joseph 
J. Geller, Dugan Bros., served as 
treasurer for the entire affair 


GREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire— 


OLD MILL DOOMED 

ST. LOUIS A building at 
South Broadway, St 
has been a flour 


7020 
Louis, which 
mill or grain ware- 


house for 89 years will be wrecked 
soon. The Lauhoff Grain Co. owned 
the property until last year. Origi 
nally it was owned by the Lallement 


Milling Co. and 


of other owners 


later by a number 
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CANADA'S 


— 1TS IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS _. ~=SOX*WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 

CANADIAN THE WEST 4 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON y~ _ CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL eve? 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour a Nal ‘ 


Mills Limited Se Y% 


‘PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


ROLLED OATS 


















































RE on : UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
' QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lined 
Cable Address [as ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


rm’ 
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Commander-Larabee* 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
| | 
j 
| ! 


| 


Bits 








* Also for service to our customers, the bakers of America: 
Myti-Strong « Miss Minneapolis « Minneapolis Best 

Maplesota « Commander « Gigantic « VNA + Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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Seeding Lags 


Drouth Spurs 


Soil Bank 
Sign-Ups 





KANSAS CITY Continued dry 
lays and n change in the forecast 
for fa kie hat is the weather 
pcture in the drouth-stricken, hard 
winter wheat belt 

Seeding of wheat has been great- 

retarded, except in Nebraska 

vhere acreage nearly all in. Else- 

vhere, wheat areas are only 25% to 
led 

The drouth has increased the re- 
ponse o° w it growers to the soil 

‘hal Cy i serve? program a d 

n-up of growers is increasing 

adily. The US. Department ol 

riculture j aking a determined 
d to get up to 10 million acres 
f wheat out of production, and has 

xed ‘ations to remove lim- 
t the amount of wheat land 
that one grower may place in the 
reserve is we!l as adopting other 


concessions to encourage participa- 





UNITED NATIONS 
SEEKING FLOUR 


NEW YORK—Invitations for ten- 
ders on 742,500 cewt. of flour have been 
by United Nations Children’s 
Fund on behalf of the U. N. Relief 
and Works Agency. The tenders are 
receivable at U.N. headquarters not 
later than 10 a.m. Oct. 11, or at 
UNICEF headquarters in Beirut, Leb- 
anon, at the same time and date. 
Specifications include flour milled 
from amber durum, hard red winter 
or hard red spring wheats or a mix- 
ture of the two bread wheats. For 
durum flour, the maximum ash con- 
tent will be 1.25%, while bread wheat 
flours carry an 0.80% ash specifica- 
tion. Specifications on moisture con- 
tent and containers are the same as 
for previous UNICEF purchases. 


MNF Uncovers 
Relief Abuse 


CHICAGO Criticism in 


circle ibout the 


issued 





milling 
governments re- 
‘ontinues to mount 


lief food policies ¢ 


ind the Millers National Federation 
has uncovered what it claims to be 
scandalous ynditions.” 

[he situation has already had the 
ittention of the federation’s execu- 
tive committee and more investiga- 
tions are being made into abuses of 


Northwestern Mill- 
11.) 


(The 


»- ' 
) pare 


<=), | 


the system 


e! Sept 


MNF quot i reliable observer as 
iying that in Pennsylvania the pre- 
iiling practice is to turn the free 
food over to the labor unions, to be 
distributed with little or no restric- 
tion to those who pass muster with 


the unions 


Instances have been discovered of 


free food being used to maintain 
dogs, of newspaper advertisements 

in please call for your free 
foods at once as another car is en- 
route and we have no room to store 
more ind of plantation owners 
using the commodity depots to ob- 


itinerant 


their 


“a i on page 


tain free food for 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





Two Milling Firms Reveal Plans for 
Major Modernization Developments 


Projects for the modernization of 
milling facilities have been revealed 
by two leading flour producers. Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., which has its 
headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., 
has given preliminary details of a 
program aimed at reequipping its 
newly acquired property at Fergus 
Falls, Minn. The Commander-Lara- 
bee Division of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has awarded a contract 
for the conversion of its Minneapotis 
mill to the pneumatic system, part of 
the streamlining operation already 
undertaken at that plant 


Charles G. McClave, president of 
Montana Flour Mills, says it will 
probably be some time before the 
projected changes can be made at 


Fergus Falls. During August it was 
announced that an agreement to sell 
100% of the stock in the Red River 
Milling Co. to Montana Flour Mills 
had been reached between E. R. Kib- 
ler, president of Hallet & Carey, and 
Mr. McClave. The price was not dis- 
closed. The deal was consummated 
Oct. 8 

The Fergus Falls plant consists of 
a flour mill with a daily capacity of 


1350 cwt. and storage space for 
about 156.000 bu. of grain. The mill, 
which has been inoperative for the 


past three or four years, is housed in 
a building of reinforced concrete and 
brick curtain wall construction. The 
grain storage is of reinforced con- 
crete except for 60,000 bu. in 20 steel 
tanks of the type used for farm 
storage 

Since the mill became inoperative, 
a small custom grinding and feed mix- 
ing operation has been carried on. 
The minimum feed grinding and mix- 
ing facilities had been installed and 
the mill bins were utilized. This part 
of the operation is to be abandoned 
and Mr. McClave says his company 
has no intention of continuing the 
feed portion of the business at Fer- 
gus Falls. Until the modernization of 
the mill can be completed, the com- 


pany will continue to the 
grain storage facilities. 

Mr. McClave says it is the 
pany’s intention to reflow the 
completely and to modernize the 
packing and loading facilities. Bulk 
flour bins will be installed and equip- 
ment will be provided for loading 
bulk flour cars pneumatically. These 
facilities will be of sufficient capacity 
to permit daylight packing and effi- 
ciency will be increased as a result. 
Some improvement will be made in 
grain unloading facilities. Other plans 
include the addition of 75,000 bu. of 
grain storage and the construction of 
more warehouse space. 

Besides its plant at Great Falls, 
Montana Flour Mills has facilities at 
Bozeman and Harlowton, Mont., with 
elevator 


operate 


com- 
mill 


storage space at Missoula, 

Mont 
Ellis D. English, vice president of 
ADM and president of the Com- 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., says 
work at the Minneapolis plant will 
begin immediately and completion is 
expected by June, 1957. The latest 
European pneumatic equipment will 
be installed and the cleaning houses 
for both the bread wheat and durum 
mills will be rebuilt. 

The contract for the design, manu- 


facture and installation of the new 
equipment has been awarded to 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. Frank 


Heide is vice president of the MIAG 
firm with headquarters in Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mr. English points out that this 
further modernization of the Minne- 
apolis plant is part of a company- 
wide program to improve all of its 
flour production facilities 

Capacity of the Minneapolis plant 
is 8,200 ewt., basis 24 hours’ opera- 
tion. Included is capacity for 4,000 
ewt. of durum. 





USDA Plans No Relaxation 
Of Winter Wheat Soil Bank 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON There have been 
no relaxations of the soil bank pro- 
gram for the winter wheat crop. The 
deadline was Oct. 5 for winter wheat 
crop producers, and there has been 
no decision to reopen the program 
for late-comers 

The event which gave currency to 
a rumor of relaxation was only a 
procedural change in instructions and 
contract availability to winter wheat 
crop producers. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, without any experience on which 
to operate, allocated funds for soil 
bank cooperation in terms of dollars 
by states where the government 
wanted to withdraw the largest 





Week’s IWA Sales 919,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S 
ing the period Sept. 26 


1956 to Oct, 2, 
Corp. confirmed sales of 919,000 bu. wheat (including 


Department of Agriculture reports that dur- 
1956, inclus',s 


the Commodit 
wheat and wheat 


Cred't 
flow 


in terms of wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat 


Agreement against the 1956-57 year quota 


On Oct. 2, 1956, the department 


announced that the IWA quota for India had been fulfilled 


The sales for the week included 339.987 cwt 


equivalent), and 132,000 bu. wheat 


flour (787,000 bu. in wheat 


The importing countries principally in 


volved in the week's sales were Venezuela, Denmark and the Netherland 


Cumulative 


sales by the U.S. since 
year on June 25, 1956 are 29,846,000 bu 


the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
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amount of wheat land from produc- 
tion. The general rule for all states 
without regard for dollar allotments 
was that a wheat producer could put 
fifty acres, or half of his wheat crop 
land into the 1957 wheat acreage re- 
serve program 
ln the winter wheat belt, however, 
it developed that farmers in the old 
dust bowl area have been reluctant 
to sign up for the wheat acreage 
reserve phase of the soil bank, prefer- 
ring to take the long gamble that 
they may ultimately get rain even as 
late as November and on the basis of 
past experience would prefer to gam- 
ble on a large crop rather than the 
basic payment of $1.20 bu. for wheat 
times average per-acre yields, 
Oklahoma panhandle wheat farm- 
ers say that farming in that area is 
(Cfontinued on page 45) 


Soil Bank Might 
Foster Shortage 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS.--Appre- 
hension over the effects of the soil 
bank on grain warehousemen was ex- 
pressed by Kansas grainmen at a 
meeting with the state Agricultural 
Stabil zation and Conservation Com- 
mittee in Manhattan Sept. 27. The 
meeting was arranged by the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn 
Grainmen who attended are members 
of the State Grain Advisory Commit- 
tee to the ASC. 

Kansas wheat acreage, which nor- 
mally runs to about 15 million acres, 
has been reduced to 10 600,000 by al- 
lotment and ASC has soil bank funds 
sufficient to lower the planted area 
to 7 million acres. In addition, the 
grower may take CCC stocks in pay- 
ment at a 105% rate, which must 
come from CCC stocks now in store 

It is feared that the combination of 
drouth, 


acreage cutbacks and cer- 
tifieate withdrawals of grain from 
present CCC storage stocks may 
create situations in certain sections 


of the state which would empty local 
e'evators. Several suggestions were 
discussed at the meeting to forestall 
this condition 
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WASHINGTON — Difficulties are 
arising here over the completion of 
deals involving U.S. wheat, The sale 
of about 40 million bushels of wheat 
to Yugoslavia is being held up for 
political reasons, and the completion 
of an agreement with Brazil for 800,- 
000 tons of wheat awaits a solution to 
currency problems. 

Speculation leans now to the prob- 
ability that the Yugoslavian deal will 
be concluded, By mid-October the 
President is expected to clear the 
way for the wheat movement, 

Prior to the eruption of the Suez 
Cana! controversy it had been gener- 
ally aeeepted in official circles that 
the Chief Executive would give his 
approval to this sale under the terms 
of Public Law 480, This requires that 
not later than Oct. 16 the President 
must make a finding that the Yuglo- 
slav government, as now constituted, 
is a friendly nation before such a deal 
can be concluded, Except for previ- 
ously approved contracts of exchange 
of goods and materials, aid to Yugo- 
slavia has been suspended, 

Originally the plan was to make 
available about 1,3 million tons of 
U.S. wheat among other agricultural 
commodities for Yugoslavia, However, 
since the U.S, ald has been tempo- 
rarily halted it is learned that Russia 
has exported to that nation about 
300,000 tons of wheat, cutting back 
the size of any U.S. wheat shipments 
by that amount, 

When and if the President de- 
signates Yugoslavia as a_ friendly 
country it may be expected that the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration will take the initiative and 
announce procurement authorizations 
for at least 100,000 tons of U.S, wheat 
under its financing. ICA will take the 
initiative although the arrangements 
are basically under PL 480, because 
that agency is better able, under its 
more flexible facilities, to get the 
rain moving rapidly. 

Procurement authorizations ema- 
nating from ICA will be ordered un- 
der Section 402 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and would be paid for in 
Yugoslavian currency but under the 
same dollar payment availability as 
in the past and under the subsidy- 
in-kind program, since the grain 
would be available in part from 
USDA stocks. 

At this time there is no exact in- 
formation as to the type of US. 
wheat the Yugoslavs will buy if they 
are declared eligible under the pro- 
visions of the law, In the past they 
have taken large quantities of soft 
red wheat when the U.S. held large 





TANKERS DE-MOTHBALLED, 
GRAIN RELEASED 


WASHINGTON — The government 
has removed 18 war-bullt tankers 
from the reserve fleet and sent them 
to shipyards where they will be pre- 
pared for sea, None of the ships has 
been ordered into service, 

On the West Coast, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service has granted to 
the Portland Commodity Office au- 
thority to unload grain from moth- 
ball feet storage at Cathlamet Bay 
and Olympia to fill export commit- 
ments. This action has been urged 
for several months by West Coast 
grain interests, 








Political, Financial Troubles Hamper 
Wheat Deals With Yugoslavia, Brazil 


stocks of this type of grain. Now with 
virtually none of the soft red wheat 
available in CCC hands and the pres- 
ent export subsidy still favoring hard 
winter wheat on the basis of its 
higher quailty over soft red, it might 
be suggested that the Yugoslav buy- 


ers would accept the hard winter 
wheat, 
The grain trade should be watch- 


ing for the President's ruling Oct. 16 
and, if favorable to Yugoslavia, pre- 
pare to offer at least 100,000 tons for 
prompt shipment late October-early 
November to that country, 
here feel. 


Brazilian Road Block 

The delay in announcing the com- 
pletion of an agreement between the 
U.S. and Brazil over the sale of U.S 
agricultural surpluses for Brazilian 
currency does not involve the wheat 
sale itself. 

The road block is provided by 
the need for an agreement between 
the two nations over the use of 
Brazilian funds, which would be loan- 
ed back to that country under the 
usual arrangements of PL 480 opera 
tions, 

Government sources say U.S. nego- 
tiators have been trying to persuade 
their Brazilian counterparts that 
some of the local currency could prof- 
itably be made available to U.S 
corporations which would agree to fi- 


Tight Supply in 
Ocean Freight 
Sends Rates Up 


WASHINGTON—With a very tight 
availability of ocean bottoms and 
continuing demands for charters for 
the movement of U.S. agricultural 
commodities and coal to Western 
Europe—plus the anxiety over the 
Suez Canal controversy — official! 
opinion within the International Co 
operation Administration is that the 
Federal Maritime Board should im- 
mediately break out at least 100 ships 
from the moth-ball fleet 


ICA officials say that ocean freight 
rates have soared to the point where 
they are now approximately half of 
the value of the cargo to some desti 
nations. 

West Coast shipping interests have 
asked the maritime board to put into 
service not less than 10 cargo ships 
from its moth-ball fleet for a shuttle 
service to India to handie the West 
Coast exports of grain there this 
year, Under this proposal it is expect 
ed that the vessels would return in 
ballast to U.S. ports. 

The ocean shipping problem is one 
of controversy between the shipping 
interests which are now earning top 
level ocean freight rates, and the 
desire of the government to meet 
obligations for the movement of grain 
and coal exports to Europe 

It may be that final decision on the 
controversial issue will be postponed 
until after the national! elections 

The present ocean shipping short- 
age could be seriously compounded if 
and when the U.S. comes through 
with the bulk grain export programs 
to Brazil and Yugoslavia which are 
expected this month. 


observers 


nance, in part from U.S. dollars, in- 
dustrial plants in Brazil which in turn 
would prornote employment and local 
industrial development 

One large U.S. chemical company 
is prepared to erect and operate a 
plant in Brazil using an initial invest- 
ment in dollars. It is unwilling to 
undertake the full capital risk in 
dollars but would go ahead if Brazil- 


ian funds were earmarked for the 
balance of the investment in this 
plant 


This plan of using local national 
currencies to stimulate industrial de- 
velopment has been under considera- 
tion for some time but never has been 
brought to fruition. It is seen in U.S. 
official economic circles as a con- 
structive venture and is highly re- 
garded by U.S. bankers 

It now appears that in this Brazil- 


ian deal it may be effected for the 
first time and set a precedent for 
similar arrangements. 

BREAD iG THE STAFF OF Lire 


Buffalo Grain Storage 


BUFFALO—As the navigation sea- 
son enters its final two months of 
operation, chances appear bright that 
Buffalo will house a substantial win- 
ter storage grain fleet 

It's too early to determine 
act size. But grain interests 
20 charters have already 


its ex- 
report, 
been made 


and additional ships will be lined up 
as quickly as fleet operators deter- 
mine what freighters they want as- 


signed to Buffalo for layup. This will 
be known when ore commitments are 
fulfilled 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been shipping millions of bushels of 
grain down the lakes all summer. Ele- 
vators in Buffalo and Duluth are 
plugged by bulging stocks and it ap- 
pears likely additional millions will 
have to move through Buffalo for ex- 
port via rail 
indicate the CCC 
continued heavy shipments through 
the fall. This could mean it will be 
necessary to store much of the grain 
in boats through the winter 


Reports plans 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Bakery Litigation 
Settled by Purchase 


SAN FRANCISCO Langendorf 
United Bakeries of San Francisco and 
Cities French Bakeries 
Oakland) have settled 
damage anti-trust suits 
other and Langendorff has_ taken 
over operation of the East Bay bak- 
ing company as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary 


(Cassou’s of 
their triple- 
against each 


Samuel S. Stevens, general counsel 
and secretary for Langendorf Baker- 
ies, said the San Francisco firm has 


taken over Cassou by purchasing all 


of its outstanding stock, at a price 
which was not revealed 

The battle began a year ago in 
June when Cassou filed a triple dam- 
age suit against Langendorf seeking 
$795,000 and charging Langendorf 


with attempting to ‘monopolize bak- 
ery trade in the area through varia- 
tions and discriminations in prices.” 
Langendorf not only denied the 
charges but filed a cross complaint 


charging Cassou's with the same prac- 
tices and asking damages of $810,000. 


October 9, 1956 





THERE GOES ANOTHER 
(BOOM!) FLOUR MILL 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Set up an un- 
usual situation such as civil defense 
people studying flour milling and you 
come up with some interesting sta- 
tistics, as occurred recently in Seat- 
tle. Civil Defense officials have de- 
termined that Washington has milling 
facilities to feed 10 million persons. 
(The population is only 2.5 million.) 
Civil defense people are accustomed 
to figuring things in terms of be- 
ing blown up. So, in the case of flour 
milling, they say that the state’s sev- 
en mills in potential target areas 
“could be” destroyed, and the re- 
maining five would still be able to 
mill enough food to feed all the peo- 
ple of Washington. The undamaged 
mills, however, would have to operate 
at almost maximum capacity, con- 
cludes the report. 


Montana Firm 
Elects Board 


GREAT 
holders of 





FALLS, MONT. Share- 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
last week re-elected their entire 
board of directors at the firm’s an- 
nual meeting in Great Falls, Direc- 
tors immediately re-elected company 
officers for the coming year, leaving 
vacant, for the present, the position 
of board chairman. 
Directors who will serve 
J. C.- Berky, R. J. 
Galt, H. M. Hamilton, N. B. Holter, 
N. J. Holter, A. W. Johnson, C. G 
McClave, J. D. Stephenson, A. F 
Strobehn and L. E. Taylor 
Mr. McClave was re-named presi- 
dent and general manager, Mr. An- 
derson first vice-president, assistant 
general manager and secretary, Mr. 
jerky treasurer and vice-president 
in charge of the accounting division, 
Mr. Huss as vice president for the 
Montana Elevator division, Mr. John- 
son vice president for the formula 
feed division, Mr. Murphy vice presi- 
dent in charge of flour sales, and Mr 
Wallace assistant secretary and 
credit manager 
Mr. Galt, N. J 
Stephenson were 
board's executive 
William V 


again are 
Anderson, E. F 


Holter and Mr. 
re-elected to the 
committee. 
Gannon, general super- 
intendent, was elected to the new 
office of vice president in charge of 
production 

In other 


action the board declared 


the regular dividend of 40¢ a share 
payable Dec. 10 to shareholders of 
record Dec 1 

QREAD is AFF Fr Lire- 


Dividend nae 


MINNEAPOLIS A 
$2.25 a share on the 
preferred capital stock 
2, 1957, to stockholders of record on 
Dec. 14, was declared at the annual 
meeting of Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Minneapolis 

All directors and officers 
George W. P. Heffelfinger, president, 
and William M. Steinke, executive 
vice abamemanige were re-elected 

BRea S THE STAFF , re 


ELEVATORS PURCHASED 


dividend of 
outstanding 
payable Jan 


including 


WINCHESTER, ILL.—Winchestet 
Grain Co. is the name under which 
firms formerly known as Terminal 
Grain and Winchester Grain Eleva- 
tors will now operate. Both were re- 
cently purchased by Wilmer and 
Fred Thady. The Thady’s also oper- 


ate the Alsey Elevator, also located 


in Winchester 
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Study of Home Baking Market in 11-State Area 
Shows Extent and Potential of Flour Business 


CHICAGO 
ypinions 


The 
desires 


baking 
and 


habits, 
motivations of 


the average southern housewife are 
the most influential factors in the 
home baking market today. Knowing 
this to be true, but having no way of 
proving it, officials of Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, set out to find 
the proof. They have come up with a 
letailed survey of the family flour 
market in an ll-state area together 
with an estimate of the future for the 
self rising flour and self rising corn 
neal market. For this reason the 
presentation has been dubbed by 


Victor officials as “Futures 


Meeting if milling executives at 
irious key centers throughout the 


country have been given the facts un- 
ered by the survey undertaken by 
service to the industry 


=e 
Victor aS a 


The full re 


ults have been published 
i booklet. Presentation of the facts 
vas undertaken by E. Glenn Fite, 
nanagel nilling industry sales for 
Victor 
Victor engaged an _ independent, 
itside research organization to ask 
the question It was not a mass 
imple survey, Mr. Fite points out, 
but a system of careful questioning 
by southern women trained in psy- 
chological interview techniques. The 
nte iewe probed every aspect of 
the baking life of hundreds of house- 
e A true cross-section of all 
housewives by economic level, family 
ze, urbar r rural residency, and 
race wa ted upon by the Victor 
ficial Of paramount importance 
id usefulme was the use of negro 
nterviewers to call upon negro house- 
ind it was revealed that twice 
many negro as white housewives 
explicitly indicated an unqualified dis- 
like for bakit 
The first question posed to the 
housewive vas: “How in general do 
ou feel about baking?” Better than 
iree out of five, or 61%, indicated 
that the ed to bake (Complete 
inswers to this question will be found 
n Table 1 Housewives labeled as 
Table 1—Feelings About Baking 
All 
house 
wives White Negro 
ust kes to bake 43 45 40 
ke t Dake t has 
mited time 7 9 4 
ke t bake y 
erta ter it ; 
different about baking 9 } 13 
Bakes be e has to 
e abit 
st 4 9 
Bake ttle a ae 
so time er or 
heaper bought 12 13 9 
ust dislikes baking 12 8 17 
Tota 100 100 100 
the upper up had the largest pro- 
portion of enthusiastic bakers. Seven 
yut of every 10 women in this upper 
rroup like to bake, against six out of 
10 in the ther two groups Little 
differen shown when the house- 
‘ vel dentified by places of 
residence——city, small town and rural, 
but there was some indication that 
town and farm housewives are 


different 


to baking 


Baking Incidence 


Questior No. 2 asked How often 
i ou bal The southern house- 
wife bake n the average of 520 
times a year, an average of 10 times 

veek. Tl means that hot, home- 
baked good ire served at every 
yither mea The detailed answers to 
this question can be seen in Table 2.) 
Mr. Fit tressed that fhree b ikings 
1 week devoted to corn bread, 


thus indicating, he said, a definite 
market for self-rising corn meal. This, 
with biscuits, accounts for two thirds 
of the baking done. 

In answer to the question “What 
kind of flour do you generally use 
when baking?” it was found that self- 
rising is used only twice, plain flour 
four times, self-rising corn meal only 
once, plain corn meal twice and pre- 
pared mixes once. (See table 3.) 


Mr. Fite commented: “The figures 
shown for biscuits and corn bread 
indicate that the average housewife 


uses plain flour twice as often in bak- 


ing biscuits as she does self-rising 
flour. The same situation exists with 
corn bread. This means that self- 


rising flour and self-rising corn meal 
have a potential of two thirds of the 
total southern home bake market of 
the future.” 

The fourth question asked for in- 


formation on how many housewives 
now use, once used or have never 
used self-rising flour. One third of 


the housewives, it was discovered, are 
now using self-rising flour. Another 
third previously used it but stopped; 
the remaining third have never tried 
it. As far as the negro housewife is 
concerned, only one out of four is 
using self-rising flour. Forty per cent 
have never used it. 

From this question followed the 
natural inquiry as to why those who 
ceased to use self-rising did so. And 
the Victor officials are convinced that 
nearly all would still be users if they 
were more familiar with the basic 
characteristics of self-rising flour 
(See Table No. 4.) 

Table 4—‘'Reason"’ for Not Using Self-rising 
Flour Now 


(This question was asked only of those women 
who previously used but were no longer 
using self-rising flour) 


# 


Just didn't like it or just likes 
plain flour better 
Had baking failure experinece 
Has limited uses 
Resulted in indigestion or other 
gastric disturbance 
Feels ingredients are a health threat 
Likes to do own mixing 
Not enough recipes available 
General reduction in all baking 
Picked up self-rising flour by ‘‘mistake’’ 
Other miscellaneous ‘‘answers 


oa 
woewnanw wo 


Total 


= 
So 


The Victor investigators posed seven 
further questions in an effort to break 
down the problem to understandable 
proportions. A summary of the replies 
will be found in an adjoining column 

Mr. Fite, commenting on the re- 
sults, feels that the enthusiastic baker 
and the industrious baker create a 
tremendous family flour market. He 
assesses the potential self-rising flour 
share at 80%. He listed the various 








FUTURES—Examining the booklet published by Victor Chemical Works on 
the subject of “Futures,” a survey of the home baking market in the south 
are, left to right, August Kochs, chairman of the corporation; E. Glenn Fite, 
manager of milling industry sales for the company; Rothe Weigel, president, 
and Morris R. Stanley, vice president and director of sales. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained from Victor Chemical Works. 


housewife—-admiration and apprecia 
tion of her family; successful baking 
plus convenience; a multi-purpose 
product, high in food value, and low 
in calories 
Concluding his presentation Mr 
Fite said: “We talking about a 
big market, with a tremendous 
potential for self-rising flour and self- 
rising corn meal, This is a market 
worthy of your promotion. Time after 
time it has demonstrated its 
siveness to the promotion of 
food products. As a matter of 


J - * 
Further Questions 


And Answers in 
Victor’s Survey 


Question No, 6: What differences do 
you find between plain flour and self- 
rising flour? Among those who now 


are 


one 


respon 
other 
fact 


use self-rising flour, nearly half 
(46% )—-by far the largest single 
group—prefer it to plain flour be- 


cause of its convenience, Another 


23% explained their preference in 
terms of better baking results ob- 
tained with it. Seven out of 10 users 


state their preference for self-rising 
flour either in terms of 


or successful baking experience 


convenience 


Question No, 7; In what way Is self- 
rising flour different from plain flour? 
Nearly half (47%) of the housewives 
by their own specific admission, just 
“don't know.” Only a little better 


appeals that can be made to the than one in ten (12%) knows exactly 
Table 2—Averoge Number of Bakings Per Yeor 
Averege Piace of residence 

Kinds of southern —Race —Socio-Econ. level Non-farm 

baking housewife White Negro Upper Middle Lower Urban rural Farm 
Biscuits 165 172 153 itt 152 239 iit 176 236 
Pie 66 74 54 62 67 69 64 12 63 
Cake 52 60 40 49 49 60 42 66 67 
Muffins 32 30 33 37 20 40 34 28 3! 
All others includ- Z 

ing yeast bread 31! 25 42 20 35 38 33 9 21 
Corn bread 174 154 205 "9 184 220 145 180 212 

Total 520 515 $27 396 507 b66 429 56 620 
Table 3—Average Number of Bakings Per Yeor Using 
Self-ris- Self-rising Plain Prepered 

Kinds of baking Plain flour ing flour corn mea! corn meal mixes Total 
Biscuits 100 12 165 
Pie 44 12 10 66 
Cake 32 9 i! 62 
Muffins ‘ ie 4 2 b 32 
All others, including 

yeast breads 24 4 3 3 
Corn bread 56 00 is 174 

Total 218 84 58 100 60 520 

Average number of 

times used per week 4 2 2 i 10 


80% of the food processors in this $51 


billion industry made a promotional 
package change in the past year 
Sevenw percent of those changes 


were made for products with stable 
markets. Later analysis of sales fig- 
ures proved that this change alone, 
made to appeal to the eye of Mrs 


Housewife, accounted for increased 
sales,” 
Copies of the booklet presenting 


“Futures” may be obtained 

Victor Chemical Works 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
* oe ® 


what it contains. The remaining 41% 
really don't know or have that part 
knowledge about ingredients that is 
just the kind of thing that results in 
unsuccessful baking experiences, Not 
knowing that an ingredient is already 
in it, they proceed to add still more of 
that ingredient. It is not difficult to 
see now why one of two southern 
housewives who have tried self-rising 
flour is no longer using it, the survey 
report shows, This lack of informa- 
tion accounts in great measure for 
the fact that only one woman out of 
three is today using self-rising flour 
successfully 

Question No, 8: What, if any, extra 
benefit do these three ingredients add 
to the things you bake’? Nearly half 
(43%) of the housewives don't know 
if self-rising flour baked goods have 
any extra benefit. Another 24% says 
there is none or have never noticed 
any. 22% could see the extra benefit 

\ 


from 
155 N 


only in terms of having gotten better 
or more successful baking results 
And finally another 10% sees the 
extra benefit in the “trouble or time 


saved,” 


Question No. 0: Where, or how, did 
you first learn about self-rising flour? 
jetter than nine out of ten women 
answered this question by saying that 
they had heard of self-rising flour 
Only 7% had never heard of it 
Among the nine who knew of it, three 
first learned of it by word of mouth, 
either from their mothers or through 
relatives or friends. Another third 
couldn't remember where they first 
heard of it. Two out of 10 saw it ina 
store, and the remaining saw it 
advertised, The negro woman men- 
tioned advertising as the source twice 
the white (17% 


one 


as often as 
B% ) 


against 
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Howard I. McMillan to Head 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS — Howard I. Me- 
Millan, president of the Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co,, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, sueceeding James F. Mul- 
lin. Mr. MeMillan has been a member 
of the exchange board of directors 

ince 1946, representing terminal ele- 
He will be the 64th president 
in the exchange’s 75-year history. His 


vator 


term as president will be for one 
year 
Philip S. Duff, vice president, 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, was 
elected second vice president, repre- 
senting oilseed crushers, 

G. W. P. Heffelfinger, whose pres- 
ent term as viee president does not 
until 1957, automatically be- 
first vice president, represent- 
ing terminal elevators, Mr. Heffel- 
finger is exeeutive vice president, F. 


expire 


Come 


H. Peavey & Co., and president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Directors reelected for two-year 
terms: E. E. Quinn, vice president 
Benson Quinn Co., representing com- 
mission merchants; A. L. Burdick 
president Burdick Grain Co., 


repre- 
senting shippers; C. H. McCarthy, 
president McCarthy Bros. Co., repre- 


senting commission merchants; Stu- 
art F. Seidl, vice president Rah 
Malting Co., representing the malt- 
ing industry, and R. L. Searles, brok 
er, representing futures trading 

A new director, P. Norman Ness, 
vice president, International Milling 
Co., also represents futures traders 

Members of the board of arbitra- 
tion reelected for two years are F. H 
Murrin and W. C. Olson; and for the 
board of appeals, M. R. Walsh and F 
C, Bergfalk. 





USDA Asking for 
Offers to Process 
Flour, Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON —- Offers for, pro- 
Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat and corn into flour and 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign 
donation are being accepted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, De- 
tails of the USDA request for wheat 
processing were reported in The 
Northwestern Miller for Oct. 2, page 
12 

USDA is accepting offers for pro- 
1,731,800 lb. of corn meal, 
the fourth periodic request made so 
far under an expanded government 
donation program at home and 
abroad. So far 1,665,000 bu. of corn 
have been processed into 63,000,000 
ib. of corn meal since mid-August. 

Offers under the current request 
should be received by USDA no later 


cessin 


COBAINL 


than 4:30 p.m. (EDT) Oct, 12 for 
acceptance not later than Oct, 22. 
USDA will deliver to successful bid- 


ders U.S. No, 2 yellow or U.S. No, 3 
corn for processing into corn meal, 
USDA will take delivery only of corn 
meal. In making awards, considera- 
tion will be given to transportation 
of wheat and corn to mills and 


cont 





‘55 FLOUR PRODUCTION 
225,648,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Total U.S. com- 
mercial production of wheat flour for 
the calendar year of 1955 amounted 
to 225,648,000 sacks, or about 4 mil- 
lion sacks above the previous 12 
months, The Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, re- 
ports 1955 production at 82.7% of to- 
tal annual capacity. 


The figures bear out those re- 
ported by The Northwestern Miller 
'n danuary, 1856, when preliminary 
estimates placed annual production 
at 226,110,000, (See The North- 
western Miller, Jan, 24, 1956, page 
0.) 


The 1955 production figure is up 
slightly from five years ago (1950) 
when it amounted to 224,890,000 
sacks. Tt ts down considerably from 
the 10-year figure (1945) of 274,400. 
000 sacks, 





of flour and corn mea! from mills to 
domestic or port destinations 

Delivery from mills of corn meal 
for domestic use will be Nov. 10 and 
20. Delivery for foreign shipment will 
be Nov. 16. 


USDA is also taking offers fo: 
processing of CCC-owned protein 
hard wheat into 30,350,650 Ib. of 


flour for domestic and export us« 
Wheat deadlines are the same as for 
corn meal, Oct. 12 and 22 


——w"SAREAD I6 THE STAFF rv Lire 


Flour Grou 
Meets Nov. 8 


ATLANTA — The theme of 
gressive merchandising” will 
during the morning business session 
Nov. 9 at the 23rd annual meeting 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Ine., scheduled for the Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta. The meeting dates 
are Nov. 8-10. 

James E.: Skidmore, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, president of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn 
and acting chairman of the executive 
committee, together with Tom White 
Alabama (Decatur) Flour Mills 
chairman of the operating committee 
and Alice J. Bounds, director of edu 
cational service, will give a full re 
port on the work being done under 
the self-rising flour program 

Miss Bounds will detail her work 
among the home economics teachers 
and students in the schools and col 
leges and tell of their reaction to 
self-rising flour. 

A guest speaker will be Clarence 
N. Walker, executive staff represen- 
tative of the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, 
who will speak on the subject: “Mak- 
ing Progress by Making People Want 
Your Product.” 

Following Mr. Walker’s address, 
the group will have its annual elec- 


“pro 
prevail 


tion of officers and consider other 
business. 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 


group, states that room reservations 
at the Dinkler Plaza are no longer 
being accepted but that other nearby 
hotels can still accommodate dele 
gates. Room requests may be sent to 
Mr. Cornelius at 322 Nashville Trust 
Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn 
~wHREAD (6 THE STAFF OF re 
MILL BURNS 
ELBA, MINN.—The Old Red Mill 
and elevator, a landmark in the Elba 
community 96 years, was leveled by 
fire recently. 
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HONORED FOR SERVICE — M. C. 


Alvarez, International 
New York, president New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
was honored by flour jobbers repre- 
senting the Italian-American trade 
at a dinner party in Brooklyn Oct. 4 
Approximately 30 flour men and 
their wives attended the dinner. 
Charles Di Giovanna, D. Marino & 
Co., Brooklyn, left, is pictured pre- 
senting a silver tray to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvarez in recognition of service to 
the Italian-American segment of the 
distributing industry and a congratu- 
latory gesture on Mr. Alvarez’s re- 
cent promotion to general sales 
manager of the International Milling 
Co, 


Milling Co., 


October 9, 1956 


Frost Causes 
Extension of 
Price Support 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 
b cause of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture announces that 
extensive frost damage 
to wheat in the field, particularly in 
states of North Dakota, Montana 
and California, the 1956-cron price 
support program has been extended 
to cover wheat No. 4, No 
5 and “sample,” grade has 
been g ven because of total damage 
other than heat damage 

The wheat, however, must be stor 


grading 
if the 


ab’e, and must not be sour, musty, 
heating or hot. Sample grade wheat 
must not contain more than 14% 


moisture. Other eligibility require- 
ments are unchanged 

Support rates for wheat grading 
No. 4 or No. 5 because of total dam- 
age will be discounted 1¢ for each 
1% or part thereof of total damage 
over 7° Sample grade wheat be- 
low No. 5 will be discounted 60¢ bu 


under the applicable terminal o1 
county support rate. Premiums fo! 
hard amber durum and amber durum 
wheat and for protein will 
not be applicable to these qualities 
of wheat 


content 





Commander-Larabee Shifts Sales Force 


MINNEAPOLIS — Regis W. Haid 
of Charleston, W. Va., has ap- 
pointed a special sales representative 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., to headquarter here, according 
to an announcement by Roger F 
Blessing, vice president. Mr. Blessing 
ilso announced the transfer of Fred 
C. Kramer from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Kramer will be in 
charge of sales in Georgia and Flori- 
da with headquarters in a newly 
established sales office at 650 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta. 

Also announced was 


been 


the promo- 


tion of Wendell R 
supervisor of 
headquarters at 
New 
been given O. G 
Rock, Ark 


sales in 


Hatcher to sales 
special products with 
Nashville, Tenn 
responsibilities have also 
Crawford of Little 
who will be in charge of 
Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Alabama, in addition to 
his present responsibilities in Arkan 
south Missouri 

Owen D. Dandliker, Virginia-Caro 
linas sales representative with head 
quarters in N.C., has 
been given additional sales duties in 
West Virginia and Kentucky 


sales 


a portion of 


sas and 


Greensbor« ), 





Flour Production 


Climbs Slightly 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro 
duction by U.S. mills in August to- 
taled 20,420,000 sacks, averaging 888,- 


000 sacks a working day, according 
to a report from the Bureau of the 
Census. This is 0.2% more than the 


August estimate of 20,386 300 sacks 
for an average of 886,400 sacks a 
working day, made in The North 
western Miller, Sept. 11, page 16 


The August production reported 
by the government compares with an 
iverage per working day of 843,000 
acks in July and 809,000 sacks in 
August, 1955 

According to the report, wheat 
flour mills in August operated at 
82.8% of capacity compared with 
78.6% and 76.0%, respectively, for 


the previous month and the same 
nonth a year ago. 

Flour mills in August ground 46.- 
875,000 bu. wheat compared with 
411 266,000 bu. in the previous month 


Wheat offal output was estimated at 
393,879 tons 

tye flour production in August was 
estimated at 184,000 sacks. Rve gerind- 
were estimated at 419,000 bu 
and 2,376 tons of rye offal were pro- 
duced 

These figures 
Census explains 


Ings 


the 
represent thy 


Bureau of the 
pro- 


duction of all 
the US About 
are reported by 
and the 
mated 


of the 


commercial mills in 
97% of the totals 
the 375 largest mills 
The esti- 
based on a surve' 
1950 


balance estimated 
portion is 


maller mills in 


BREAD iG THE STAFF f re 


Lloyd Case to Address 


Minneapolis Shippers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lloyd Case, di 


rector of the grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, will be guest speaker for the 
Oct 
Grain Shippers Assn 
The 
Covered Wagon 
tail hour 
precede 


23 meeting of the Minneapolis 


held at the 
A cock- 
p.m 


meeting will be 
restaurant 
starting at 5:30 will 
dinner 


BREAD iS THE STAFF r re 


Soft ... Ball Game 


CHICAGO—The Chicago divisior 
of the St. Regis Paper Co. gave local 
members of the trade an opportunity 
to watch the World Series in com- 
fort. The firm reserved a suite in the 
Bismarck Hotel here for each day of 
the series and served cocktails and a 
buffet luncheon to baseball partisans 
who watched the series on two large 
television screens 
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INDUSTRY LEADER HONORED—Nearly 40 of his friends and associates 


in the milling and baking 


industries gathered at the Minikahda Club, 


Minneapolis, Oct. 5 for a luncheon in honor of G, Cullen Thomas, recently 
retired from General Mills, Inc. Harry W. Zinsmaster and Carl Bergquist of 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis and Duluth, were hosts and toast- 
masters at the get-together which drew industry notables from as far away 
as Chicago and New York. The illustration at the left above shows one group 
with Mr. Thomas: Robert S, Macfarlane, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway; John Pillsbury, honorary chairman of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Mr. 








Thomas; Henry 8. Kingman, president of the Farmers & Mechanics Bank; 
Mr. Zinsmaster, and Leslie F. Miller, retired chairman of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Oo. The other picture shows an interested audience for the second 
World Series game: George J. Emrich, Emrich Baking Co,.; Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of General Mills, Inc.; Howard W. Files, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Walter D. Warrick, vice president, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago; 


Leslie N. 


Perrin, retired president of General Mills, Inc. (with his back to 


the television screen and camera); John Tatam, vice president, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Mr. Kingman. 





Tri-Section AACC Hears 
Food Irradiation Talk 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Irra- 
diation offers great possibilities for 
I ervatiol f food accordll to 
everal speakers who conducted an 

liati mposium for the Tri- 
Section nnual meeting American 
A ( tior f Cereal Chen ts re- 
cently at Kansas State College 

Eliminatior of mold in bakery 
product I preservation of grain 
f fungu rowth and insect life 

th the use of ionizing radiations are 

ictic possibility, according to 
periments reported at the meeting 

With lerate ionizin radiations 

possible to destroy all mold 
tamination in all types of bakery 
duct neluding frozen and un- 
iked d said Charl S. Mc- 
Willian Quartermaster Research 

1 Development Command, Chicago 
Results of the QM experiments 
howed that the effect of moderate 

idiation the loaf-volume of flour 

t pronounced after nine 

ynth torage, and even then did 

t exceed 12% when sture 
evels were kept low 

The dri the flour the Ik effect 
the irradiation had on the volume, 
Mr. McW ums said. He explained 
that the irradiation ionize the mois- 
ture n the flour and creates free 

ibstancs which react upon the in- 

dients in the flour. Thus, the drier 
th flor { s breakdown and the 

damage evident 

yr. Ke Gilles, General Mills, 
I M eapolis, discussed the ef- 
ect of high level of radiation on 
flour and its component Profound 
| ‘ t carbohydrat ind pro- 
te fractions were observed at high 
10 explained Dr. Gill 

\ irradiation increased iid Dr 
Gill t! baking characteristics of 
tl! ! deteriorated Increased 
| ed farinograph curves 
t rd ikness; extensograms 

ed toward shortness, and amylo- 
toward lowered cosity and 
tre 

Subjected to ionizing radiations, 

iten denaturization v ndicated 

duction in gluten recovery and 
east lubility, Dr. Gilles said 
Alteratior f starche brought 


marked changes in amylograms, in- 
crease in reducing power, decrease 
in gel strength and decreased acidity 

In discussing the effects of ionizing 
radiations on stored wheat, Dr. Max 


Milner, Kansas State College, said 
that the use of preservatives in 
wheat had not really solved the 


storage problem, but that irradiation 
treatment offers the best possibility 
so far of achieving control of fungi 
in damp grain. He that fungi 
can be eliminated in hard winter 
wheat at moisture levels of 12% to 
20% by treatment with gamma radia- 


said 


tions in the range from 250,000 to 
625,000 rep (Roentgen equivalent 
physical.) For all practical purposes 
Mr. Milner said, dosages of 250,000 
and 500,000 rep eliminated storage 


fungi responsible for 
chemical 
storage 


and 
grain in 
range of 


heating 
deterioration of 
Moisture in the 
12% to 20% does not prevent this 
fungi sterilization, although the 
germination of the grain is more like- 
ly to be damaged at the higher mois- 
ture level. Germination of seed was 
totally eliminated by a dose of 125,- 
000 rep at 20% moisture while 625,- 


000 rep was required at 12% mois- 
ture. 
Dr. R. H. McFarland, professor of 


physics, Kansas State College, gave 
a general review of ionizing radia 
tions, their nature and effects. Dr 
McFarland said that costs of steri 
lizing by radiation still are quite 
high, but it is expected they can be 
reduced provided the methods de 
veloped for commercial prove 
entirely feasible 


use 


The evening preceding 
ing, Dr. Arthur D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture, Kansas State College 
spoke. Dr. Weber, who recently com 
pleted an annual inspection of branch 
agricultural experiment 
Kansas, said he was most impressed 
with the optimism of the peopk 
despite the fifth consecutive year of 
drouth 

(The subject of 
was explained in 
Mills, Inc., 
western Miller 
section, Sept 


the meet- 


Stations in 


food 
detail 


irradiation 
by General 


researchers in The North- 
Milling 
ll, page 


Production 
3a.) 


Fulton Bag Makes 


Financial Gains 


NEW YORK-—Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills, maker of textile and multi 
wall paper bags, showed earnings 
after taxes of $101,389 for the first 
nine months of its current fiscal 
year, which ends Nov. 30. This com 


pares with a 
same period of 

The financial 
a special 


loss of $311,780 for the 
last year 
report was 
meeting of the 
directors by Bernard A 
chairman, Fulton executive 
tee. Mr. Mitchell said the 
expects sales to hit $40 
the current fiscal year, 
with slightly over $39 
previous year 

Sales for the first 10 months were 
$28,868,917, compared with $28,464 
182 in the year’s 
period 

It was also reported that Fulton’ 
short term indebtedness had 


made at 
board of 
Mitchell 
commit 
company 
million for 
compared 
million the 


previous similar 


been 


reduced from $3.2 million to $1.5 
million by Sept. 25 
Fulton also announced the closing 


of a five-story, multiwall paper plant 


in St. Louis because it was inefficient 


to maintain. Operations were trat 
ferred to plants in St. Louis and 
Kansas City 

Mr. Mitchell represent 1 new 
management group which acquired 
80% control of Fulton June 15. I 
his remarks, Mr. Mitchell predicted 
that “Fulton's sales volume hould 
be $45 million to $50 million for the 
next fiscal period 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF ‘ 


Bin Splits at Glidden’s 
New Chicago Elevator 


CHICAGO Fifty thousand bushel 
of wheat, valued at more than $100 
000 at the current pric 
spilled into the Calumet River he 


market 


Oct. 1 when a seam split on a |! 

the Glidden Co.'s new terminal i 
elevator. Cause of the split in the ei 
vator. located on Chicago's industri 


south side at 117th St. and the river 


is under study 


The 6% million bushel terminal 


was opened last June, and was built 
at a cost of around $6 million. It i 
able to handle 700,000 bu. grain in 


eight hours 


Cargill Buys 
Elevator Site 
Near Omaha 


MINNEAPOLIS Cargill, Ine., has 
purchased 17 acres of land along the 
west bank of the Missouri river at 
Omaha, Neb., to be developed in the 


future as an additiona! grain eleva 
tor facility 

The tract is within the city limits 
idjacent to rail facilities 


The purchase was termed 
project.” Cargill already has 
a terminal elevator in Omaha with 
i rated storage capacity of 8.5 mil- 
lion bu 

John H,. MacMillan, Jr., 
in making the 


a “long- 
rane 


president 
announcement, said 
that Cargill is looking ahead to the 
time when Missouri river develop 
ment plans become a reality : 


“At that time, Cargill will be 
ready to build a barge loading fa- 
cility on the Missouri at Omaha in 
tegrated with its land-locked eleva 
tor in the city,” Mr. MacMillan said 

We have confidence that the Mis- 
our! river development project will 
become an accomplished fact in the 
not too distant future-——our company 
wants to be ready when barge navi 

ition is practical at Omaha,” con 
cluded Mr. MacMillan 


eHEAD we OTArF ’ ve 


New Biscuit Plant 


NEW YORK The Borden Co.'s 


cheese division plans a substantial 
expansion of its southeastern manu- 
facturing and distribution facilities 
for packaged prepared biscuits, Con 


truction of a modern brick and con- 
plant at East Point, Ga., in the 
Atlanta area, is under way. It is 
cheduled for completion by Feb, 1 
The story air - conditioned 
building will have 65,000 square feet 
of floor space. It will include a 
warehouse offices, biscuit pro 
duction facilities and space for other 
manufacturing 

torden’s began manufacturing bis 
cuits in Atlanta six years ago. Work 


crete 


one 


sales 


activities 


at the present plant in Atlanta will 
he curtailed gradually as the East 
Point plant goes into production 
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Flour Sales Pick Up Slightly 
As Prices Show Stronger Trend 


A little better flour demand was 
noted last week, with spring wheat 
bakery types selling in moderate 
amounts and hard winters moving 
some better. The pickup was far from 
spectacular, however. 

The improved interest seemed to 
develop as a result of advances in 
prices. Buyers kept their eyes on the 
wheat prices as they gained strength 
from the continued dry weather in 
the Southwest and more soil bank 
sign-ups 

Spring wheat mills had sales 
amounting to 61% of five-day capa- 
compared with 56% a week 
earlier and 538% a year ago. Some 
bakery patents were booked over the 
week-end on a protected increase, and 
clears continued in a very tight posi- 
tion. An inerease in the high gluten 
differential developed Oct. 8, Direc- 
tions were generally good, 

Some springs were sold in the Chi- 
cago area last week to keep the busi- 
there from being very slow, As 
it was, sales in the central states 
were estimated at about 30% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 50% a 
week earlier. While new bookings 
were searce, directions were plenti- 
ful 

The stronger wheat markets ap- 
parently sparked more interest in 
hard winters as sales in the South- 
west last week averaged 23% of 
capacity, compared with 12% the 
week before and 15% a year ago. Ex- 
port and government business ac- 
counted for nearly half of the busi- 
Bakers still have not reconciled 
themselves to paying the prices which 
mills feel they must get, so sales have 
been mostly of the small lot variety. 
Clears continued very scarce, 

Substantial rye flour business failed 
to develop, with mill representatives 
still saying that bakers’ inventories 
are getting very low, 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 107% of five-day capa- 
city, off from the 112% of the week 
before but the same as a year ago, 
Buffalo production was off sharply-— 
from 128% to 107%—and the boxcar 
shortage was said to have been at 
least partially responsible for this 
fall-off. All milling centers and areas 
noted a production cut back, But 
despite the lower production, only in 
the North Pacific Coast area did mills 
produce at less than 100% of five- 
day capacity. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The demand for 
spring wheat flour turned slightly 
stronger last week as bakery patent 
prices advanced about 4¢ sack at the 
end of the week on the higher wheat 
market, Buyers were protected on 
the advance until Monday morning 
and some small orders were said to 
have been received from buyers who 
extended their bookings through 
February and Mareh and into April. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 61% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 56% a week 
earlier and 53% a year earlier. 

Bakers showed a little keener in- 
terest in buying flour when wheat 
futures showed strength and flour 
prices tended higher. But mill repre- 
sentatives noted that the buyers are 
slow to adjust their price ideas up- 
ward. And since most of them are 
booked through the first of the year, 
they can keep hoping for several 
months that prices will fall off. Some 


city 


nes 


ness 


buyers reportedly are saying that 
they will talk about buying after the 
Nov. 6 election, though sales repre- 
sentatives said that they attach no 
particular significance to the use of 
that deadline—just another procra 
tination, they said. 

The shortage of high protein spring 
wheat caused another 10¢ advance in 
the high gluten differential. Mills an- 
nounced the increase from the 55¢ 
differential over standard patent to 
65¢ on Oct. 8, with the increase to go 
into effect Oct. 9. Until two weeks 
ago this differential was 45¢ sack 
This tightness in high protein wheat 
is also said to be responsible for 
change in the differential on whole 
wheat flour. Several weeks ago whole 
wheat was about 10¢ under standard 
patent; now it is 10¢ over 

Clears continued tight, with prices 
stronger. Most mills are sold up com 
pletely and some have even over-sold 
it was said. 

Not much was doing in the spring 
family trade, Prices on case sizes 
went up 20¢ cwt. in California and 
Nevada last week on the nationally 
advertised brands, but in other areas 
prices were unchanged. Directional 
allowances were being offered in scat 
tered areas. The price on the private 
label spring family flour was up 5¢ 
sack. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week amounted to 105% of five 
day capacity, down from the 115% of 
the week before and the 131% of a 
year ago. The larger mills reported 
that directions were “pretty good” 
but smaller country mills were said 
to be “scratching” for directions 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 107% of five 
day capacity, off a bit from the 109% 
of the week before and under the 
113% of a year ago, Mills in the in 
terior Northwest produced at the 
rate of 111%, compared with 113% a 
week earlier and 116% a year earlier 
For the Northwest as a whole, pro 
duction was rated at 110% of capa 
city, compared with 112% the week 
before and 115% a year ago 

Quotations Oct. 5, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.77 
@5,.92, short patent $5.87@6.02, high 
gluten $6.32@6.47, first clear $5.47@ 
5.82, whole wheat $5.87@5.97, nation 


ally advertised family $7.25, private 
label family $6.15. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A moderate pickup 
has occurred in hard winter wheat 
flour sales, apparently sparked by 
somewhat stronger markets resulting 
from extreme dry weather. The gain 
in activity has been unspectacular, 
however, and shows no signs of grow- 
ing into a full scale upswing. Book- 
ings last week averaged 23% of capa- 
city, compared with 12% a week ago 
and 15% a year ago. Export and gov- 
ernment business accounted for near- 
ly half of last week’s volume 

The light buying interest among 
bakers is more a reflection of their 
lack of confidence in current prices 
than it is an unwillingness to add to 
their bookings. Many bakery buyers 
have indicated that they would take 
some additional flour at around $5.15, 
a level which is much below mill 
ideas. Since most buyers are covered 
for some time ahead, this impasse is 
not likely to be broken in the near 
future 

A few sales are made each week 
mostly on price date of shipment 
business, and last week there was one 
izable booking of 30,000 sacks 
Otherwise business is mostly in the 
ecarlot to 2,000-sack class 

Family flour trade also was negligi- 
ble and most of independent whole- 
sale grocers are well covered ahead, a 
few have enough to last until nearly 
new crop. The corporate chains 
customarily do not buy so far ahead 
will need to come into the 
market again in a few weeks 


and so 


Export trade is light, outside of the 
government sponsored with 
Latin America as usual furnishing the 


sales, 


important outlets for private busi- 
ness 
Clears continue very scarce and 


strong, a reflection of much smaller 
output this year. High ash clears, in 
particular, are tight and have almost 
closed the gap with finer grades. In 
general clear is too high for blending 
ind has reached a point where 50% 
ish flour quotations exert a ceiling 
effect 
Shipping continue 


directions gen- 


(Continued on page 





Limited Semolina Sales Reported 
But Production Runs at Good Pace 


Semolina sales were limited last 
week but running time was good 
Macaroni and spaghetti products 
manufacturers booked mostly fill-in 
Jots with an occasional sale amount- 
ing to 5,000 sacks. 

The price on 100% durum standard 
semolina was unchanged at $6.40 
cwt., bulk Minneapolis. The price on 
No, 1 choice milling amber durum 
also was unchanged at $2.55 bu., Min 
neapolis. A strong export interest 
was said to be doing much to keep 
this price up, despite sizable receipts 
For example, on Oct. 8, exporters re 
portedly took 75 of the 150 cars of 
durum received at Minneapolis. The 
harvest is believed to have been com 
pleted. 

A reduction in the differential for 
durum granulars occurred last week 
going from 25¢ cwt. less than 100% 
semolina to 20¢ less. 

Production by durum 


mills last 


week amounted to 107% of five-day 
capacity, up slightly from the 105% 
of the week before and the 103% of a 
year ago, 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 5 were as fol- 
lows 

milling durum $ @2.66 

’ No. 1 amber or better 51@2.66 

oe No. 2 amber or better 419@ 2.53 

I ® No. 3 amber or better 14@2.48 

Medium No. 1 durum or better 2.47 @2.62 

Mediur No. 2 durum or better 43@2.50 

Mediun durum or better 7@2.45 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Duru products output of milis reporting 
t rhe rthweastern Miller, in sacks, based 
m five week 

5-day wk wh % 

ca pr of ca 

pacity duction pacit 

Oct. 1 156,500 166,791 107 
Pr us week 150.500 158.48 105 
Year ago 168.500 174.357 103 
op year 
r luction 
ju 1-Oet ; 1,939,504 
July 1-Oct. 7% 19 1,921,239 
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Prices Weaken as 
Millfeed Supplies 
Exceed Demand 


Heavy supplies and only moderate 
demand combined to depress most 
millfeed prices in the week ended 
Oct. 8. In the Southwest, shorts were 
under the most pressure, going down 


$2.50@3 ton. At Minneapolis, bran 
and middlings were off 50¢@$1 as 
red dog held firm. Chicago prices 


were also weaker, but no big break 
occurred 

Not much change took place in 
demand for formula feeds in the 
Southwest last week. Volume of new 
business as a whole averaged as high, 
or possibly slightly higher, than in 
the previous week and in most in- 
stances at a rate a bit above a year 
ago. Feed mills generally considered 
the level of business as good for this 
season of the year but were some- 
what disappointed that they could 
not build a backlog of orders beyond 
the normal week's operations. 

There some hope that hog 
feed might show greater 
improvement in two or three weeks, 
but currently it is disappointing 
Cattle feeds are moving out well on 
old contracts, but new business was 
slower last week, probably a reflec- 
tion of uncertainty over the drouth 
situation and weakness in protein 
meals. Some turkeys were reaching 
market stages and there was a sea- 
sonal decline in broiler feed business, 
and both situations were depressed 
by expectations of low market prices 
in the weeks ahead. Egg feeds 
showed a seasonal improvement as 
more pullets moved to laying houses 
and dairy feeds continued in good 
demand because of the poor pastures. 

The feed business picture in the 
Northwest last week was generally 
one of slow sales. Although the out- 
look for later this fall appears fairly 
good, demand seems to be light for 
the present, with various factors con- 
tributing to this situation. 

Good weather and plentiful sup- 
plies of home grown feed have cut 
into potential business. Also, it is in- 
dicated, a good many farmers are 
still short of cash and hesitate to 
buy further on credit, and prices on 
certain end commodities are still not 
good enough to encourage strong in- 
terest in formula feed 


was 
business 


Hopes that a Fall revival of form- 
ula feed business was in progress 
were dashed in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 3, as 
sales fell off sharply from the pre- 
vious week. Reports from the pre- 
ceding period indicated that the out- 
look for the next several weeks was 
good. 

Observers were somewhat puzzled 
about the downturn. Some blamed 
the summer weather which has pre- 
vailed in the Midwest for the last 
several days. Pastures in the area 
still are good, and animals still are 
able to graze. The low broiler mar- 
ket, although not affecting this area 
as much as concentrated broiler 
areas, still is having some unfavor- 


able influence. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 54,570 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 56,705 in 
the previous week and 54,431 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Erratic Wheat Futures Prices 


Post Moderate 


Continued dry weather in the 


the underlying factor 


Soutnwest 


igain in the week ended Oct. 8 as 
wheat futures prices followed an er- 
ratic cours it generally worked 
higher. K City options posted 
net advance f 2%@3¢ to set the 
pace in the week. The top increase 
it Chica : l%¢ and at Minne- 
ipolis the t distant option was 
1¢ weaker! 

Closing price for wheat futures 
Oct. 8 were Chicago December 
92.2842 @2.28 March $233%4 
2.33 M $2.33% @2.33% July 
$2.21 % @2.27 September $2.29%; 
K i Cit December $2.27%, 
March $2.30% @2.30% May $2.32, 
july $2.26% Vinneapolis—-December 
$2.31%, May $2.35%, July $2.33% 

Most pric vere on the up and 
d é idvancing one day and 

! the next (sf I ‘ I al 
tre th that took over Uct ) was 
1 ya ter t. 5 aS most options 


Drouth Causes Strength 


lr} drouth in the hard winter 
v1 t ea is considered to be the 
tina eration and the 30-day 
forecast hold ery little promise of 
ef About the only rain of the 
ek ¥v the Ft. Worth-Dallas 
The absence of moisture has 
put planting behind schedule and has 
iverst ffected wheat already 
eeded | reported only 19% 
of intended acreage sown by Sept. 29 
| U.S. Department of Agricul- 
tur took note of the drouth and 
ed the il bank regulations to 
M t winter wheat producers who 
iad alread ned up in the soil 
pl to sign up 100% of 
their allotment in the program, the 
u ‘ im having been 50% 
Ar tin these additional sign- 
ip permitted, USDA indi- 
Duris the past week farmers 
placed iditional 1.3 million acres 
nter wheat into the 1957 acre- 
e reserve program of the vil bank, 
tal through Sept. 28 
1.330,0 ( ilmost half of the 
1O milli re that is the USDA 
e} ts tron irious points in 
the Sou indicated that ftarm- 
e] ver i up to register their 
ier’ ‘ tiv il bank before the 
Ti Liine | had apparentl walit- 
a they could in h pes of 
cha! the weather to permit 
the t heat on the land 
\ the factors which indicated 
er 1957 crop exerted a bullish 
fluence the future prices, 
t ery stron ince the 
rket apparently had grown tired 
f react 1 these same item 
Another! trengthening nfluence 
nentioned the outlook for export 
husine f ear of more than 400 
nill | the largest since the 
1951-5 However! me of 
the trade expressed disappointment 
that the wheat being ex- 
ported out from the West 
te t ement which does not 
ffect 1 itures market because it 
t ed 
Si i ure to make room for 
t vas reported in some 
arly in tne nterior 
Receipt f wheat at primary mar- 
ket Tor Tt vyeek ended Oct 4 
inted to 8.6 million bushels com- 
pared with 9 million the week before 
and 7.4 na year a Receipts 
‘ } ; | classes at ' 


re apolis 


Net Advances 


totaled 2,100 cars of which 246 were 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts totaled 2,302 cars. 

There was no pressing demand for 
cash wheat and premium ranges on 
spring wheat were generally l¢ low- 
er to unchanged, except for 16% pro- 
tein lots, which were 3¢ higher. Mills 
replaced the daily grind, but short- 
age of elevator space generally 
limited purchases beyond that point 
On Oct. 5 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No, 1 north- 
ern spring wheat and up to 12% 
protein 6@5¢ under the December 
price; 13% protein 5@2¢ under; 14% 
protein 1@4¢ over; 15% protein 10@ 
16¢ over; 16% protein 28@35¢ over 
December. The average protein con- 


tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.65%, compared with 
14.12% a year ago. 


Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed. Mill purchases were still 
supplemented by a demand from ex- 
porters which tended to well absorb 


the daily offerings. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 5 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together w.th premiums and discount 
factor 





No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinar $2.25 @2.2¢ 
11% Protein @2 
12% Protein \a@2 
13% Protein 262.3 
14% Protein 12 @2.36 
15% Protein ».41@2 
16% Protein 9a@2 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premiam and Discount Seale 
One cent premium each it over 68 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each & Ib. under 58 Ib 

K.C, Cash Premiums Stronger 

There was slightly more activity 
and a firmer feeling in the Kansas 
City cash wheat market in the week 
ended Oct. 8. Premium strength was 
evident in the lower end of all protein 
ranges and discounts for all No. 1 
wheat were finally eliminated, Mills 
were fairly active buyers at times for 
wheat of desired quality, production 
having made inroads into the full- 
house situation of mill elevators that 


followed the harvest. Demand from 
commercial storage interests was 
light, however, as these operators 
sought to make way for corn and 
other feed grains. Cash wheat pre- 
miums Oct. 8, closed ‘«¢ higher on 
the low end of all ranges, with ordi- 


nary wheat quoted at basis to 1¢ over 
December, 11.50% protein at basis to 
3\4¢ over, 12% protein at basis to 5¢ 
over, 13% protein at %@6¢ over and 
14% protein at 142 @7¢ over. Strength 
in futures markets the De- 
cember option 2'4¢¢ for the week with 
close on Oct, 8 at $2.27% 

Producers selling shows no enlarge- 
ment, despite the prerniums over loan 
values obtainable practically every- 
where. Kansas City receipts last week 
were 504 cars, compared with 441 in 
the previous week and 590 a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table 


boosted 


No. 1 Dark 


and Hard $2.26% @2.37 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.24% @2,37 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.4 #2.3 ‘ 
lDoark and Hard o%@ ‘ 
Ked 4 72.29% 
U 24 1 9% 
No Red 2% 72.28% 
No. 4 Red 0% @2.26% 
At. Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling Oct. 8 at 
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WEERKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT, 
ir production in principal manufacturing areas by mille reporting currently te The 
. western Miller with relationship of production to ipacity and to the tetal estimated 
Oulp mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 
Oct. 1 *Previou et Oct, 4-8 Oot, 6-9 
1O5¢ weel 195 1054 1953 
N { ; yee o7.08 T4..789 772.287 
me 1 5 “1 i4 1 17.008 1 5.414 1 448.035 
Bu 8 ' iv} 4 426 ’ ” 493,703 
(re ' outheaust 'o8 ‘ i44 oat 584,400 606.0%9 
No } ‘ rat O09 6.4 12,029 24,347 290.280 
94.18 748.180 “13 13 i490 7 471,09 
I total U.S itput 
I ed 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
tiet. 1 l’reviou Chet det. 4-8 thet “ tet ‘ et, 7 
195¢ Wee 19 1954 19 1956 1055 
110 1} 11 we i” 9,620,636 6.420.406 
< t 1 111 104 vf ve 17,726,060 l 26,38) 
Bu 10 1 116 124 os 7,606,161 1,682,797 
‘'é ! | ' ] 111 Loe “ | si) 74 , an 14a 
l ‘ sat a 4 aR ’ 1.304.601 4,1580,31 
1 11 10 1O1 ns 46.¢ i) 44,070,976 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % a 5-day week Flour % ac- 
: capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
iv l 4.500 18 14 114 Oo i 000 263.510 107 
Ire us weel 178,600 190 119 rr u eel 7,000 *268, 881 108 
¥e = 19,550 O8,978 110 Year as 7,000 268,47 113 
rw “no 79,850 18,971 ao lwo vear 10 500 oO. a9 108 
t ear eraKne ” Vive-year average 108 
Ten-year average ” Ter ear average 101 
"The ed 
50 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas ; 
: ‘rincipal ifterior mille in Minnesota, tn 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) juding Puluth, at Paul, North Dakota, 
i-day week Flour % ac Montana and towa 
capacity out put tivity 5-day week Fiour % ar 
et ! 1,021,900 1,064,816 104 capacity output tivity 
Previou ow 1,021,900 *1,11 109 Ovet i 430.500 179,030 ii} 
Year ne 1,021 0 1,029,026 10 vr i et 490,500 "486.206 119 
Twe year mo 1,021 0 996,44 Yeur 7 4,500 oii 114 
j n , ! eat is i “ 190,947 102? 
Te eal hive uN erng os 
Ike ! ler ir averus 1O4 
“i 1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN PACIFIC COAST 
Mills in Iilinois, Ohte, Michigan, Indiana rincipal mille on the North Pacific Const 
Kentucky North Carolina rennessee Vir an 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
day week Flour % 4 Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac 
on t ! 0 9 I capacity output tivity 
re i ‘ ad i4 11 
4 ¢ ' 10 1-6 j 190,074 a4 
lw P { , 46 ! su wok ! "102,610 on 
Fis Year ago 16,000 181,530 ‘4 
ren t ' ! ur \ 16.008 07.682 oF 
r j uf iverage a7 
! ir average ny 
BUFFALO j ed 
Gay week Flour ’ Portland and tnterior Oregon Mille 
capacity output t t 
o 176.000 78 i 130,0 a4 
Pre j reek 17 100 i u wh 138 0 143,84 104 
Yeu i i i | 7 ! " 1 9% “4 
TW 169.6500 124 I ' ss 143 116,608 a7 
hive rage Vive-year averas on 
ler ' rer ur ernme oo 
MILLIERED OUTPUT 
Produ ' n ii ling Oct ind prior two weet together 
th season t f (1) principal mil ' ebraska, Kanea und Oklahoma and the cities 
Kanenaa Cit nd st j pl (2) pris p ' ! f Minnesota, lowa orth and South 
i t ind Montana ! ais Minneat t. Paul and Duluth @upertor (3) mille of 
puff yw tior mputed on the t of 72% flour extraction 
t) t* th weat* ltuffaiot Combineda** 
W oe Crop We (Crop ' Weekl Crop year Weekl (rel ' 
product ' t lat I nt lat production to date production to date 
i ' 11.719 1 oF ‘ “ 07,400 
j % ] l } , 
4849 1 | , ‘ 
) , ’ ) 11,049 5.159 1.451 444,974 
, i9 ’ ) bi,i44 143,166 ! 9,647 
i% on ) ! 69 910 } J ; "% f | “ne 
19 ) I 9 146,901 1,48 604 15 
j t **74 f t \ m tite ] 
$2.490%2.50 bu., delivered rail Texa in the market and confirmed several 
common points. The offerings wer cargoes of wheat. Japan took a 
sufficient to meet the slow demand couple of cargoes of white wheat and 
A good demand prevailed for truck Pakistan took another three cargoes 
movement export wheat, selling at Forecasts are being made that the 
$2.370@2.38 bu., delivered Houston Pacific Northwest will ship 100 mil- 


Offerings were light 

Broad export business continues in 
the Pacific Northwest with additional 
wheat cargoes sold last week. Chief 
deterrent to now is the inability 
of exporters to load out as they are 
booked solid until the end of Novem 


iles 


ber. Sales were turned down last 
week unless they fit the individual 
picture of the exporters India was 


lion bushels of wheat this year, 
slightly more than was produced in 
1956. Ships are being taken out of 
storage on the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound and this season could 
this storage cleaned up. Milling 


see 


wheat sales continue good 

Dry weather prevails in the Pacific 
Northwest with only scattered show- 
ers over the area during September 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Three promo- 
tions have been announced by Ira 
Willis, vice president, Superior Sepa- 
rator Co., Hopkins, Minn, They in- 
volve Marshal] Carpenter, John Mc- 
Clintock and William Symons. 

Mr. Carpenter has been appointed 
general sales manager for the process 
machinery division of Superior Sepa- 
rator. He was formerly sales manager 
for the bulk handling equipment sec- 
tion, first in Pomona and then in the 
Hopkins headquarters, Born and edu- 
cated in North Dakota, Mr. Carpen- 
ter served in the U.S. Marine Corps 
for six years and then went into the 
oil field contracting business in the 
west. He has had wide acquaintance 
in trueking and bulk handling fields. 

Mr. MeClintock, new product sales 
manager for grain and seed equip- 
ment, will assume all responsibility 
for the grain processing equipment 
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Superior Separator Co. Promotes Three 
In Sales, Grain Processing Positions 


division, He joined Superior in 1947 
following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth. He has held the positions of 
production dispatcher, assistant to the 
factory manager, and manager of 
production control. In 1953, he joined 
the sales staff of the process ma- 
chinery division where he was a field 
salesman and sales supervisor 

Mr. Symons is the new product 
sales manager of the bulk handline 
equipment section. He was formerly 
regional sales supervisor in this sec 
tion, planning and coordinating sy 
tem installations for the Superior 
“fluidizer,” covering the eastern re 
gional sales area. 

The process machinery division of 
Superior Separator manufactures a 


wide range of grain cleaning and 
treating equipment and specialized 
products for chemical, malt, grain 


milling, seed and rice trades 





GFDNA Places 
Storage Problem 
Before Members 


WASHINGTON — Warehousemen 
are being urged to write the Wash- 
ington headquarters of their organi- 
zation, the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., voicing their views 
on the federal government's forth- 
coming problem of renewing tax 
amortization on new grain storage 
facilities 

In a letter to members, GFDNA 
explains that it would like written 
expressions of their opinion to place 
before GFDNA directors when they 
consider a line of policy on the gov- 
ernment's tax amortization problem. 
Comment should be addressed to 
GFDNA, 600 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 

Leading grain warehousemen have 
warned for two years that there is 
a danger of over-expansion of com- 
mercial grain storage facilities. At 
a conference in Minneapolis in 1955 
warehousemen suggested that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. should hesitate 
about continuing the program of 
guarantee of occupancy contracts, a 
suggestion which CCC heeded, The 
1955 convention at Atlantic City 
adopted resolutions expressing the 
same coneern over expansion encour- 
aged by the government, 

During the 1955 session of Con- 
wress there were bills to extend the 
period of amortization of certain 
construction, including grain storage 
facilities. Some GFDNA members in- 
terested in building new plants fav- 
ored the legislation, Others opposed 
the bills on the basis they would en- 
courage over-expansion. 

The fear of over-building was in- 
creased when the Congress indicated 
strongly that surpluses of some com- 
modities have grown too large, and 
must be reduced, Wheat often is 
given as an example. In his talk to 
GFDNA members at the recent Chi- 
cago convention, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, said that 
the peak of the storage of grain is 
past. There have been increasing re- 
ports from various areas that some 
storage capacity is now idle, and the 
trouble is not wholly an outgrowth 
of local drouth conditions, 

During the last days of the 1955 
session of Congress, somewhat differ- 
ent bills were passed by the House 
and Senate providing for the exten- 


sion of the tax amortization period 
says the news letter. It continues 
“Failure of a conference committe: 
left both favored bills to die without 
enactment. It is certain that similar 
legislation will be introduced in 1957 
and unless there is organized opposi 
tion from the warehouse trade, strons 
probability that such legislation will 
pass. (The new legislation would re 
enact, not extend, amortization.) 


“This national association has no 
official policy on such legislation at 
this time. Our comment probably 
will be sought, since much of the 
demand for renewal of tax amortiza 
tion comes from country and subter 
minal points. 

“Another angle to the _ storage 
problem that bothers our warehouse 
men is the matter of choice, by CCC 
between commercial and government 
bin storage if and when surpluse 
are reduced to the point where there 
is too much total capacity in spe 
cific areas. 

“We have had commitments from 
both recent administrations, Demo 
eratic and Republican, that in such 
an event of surplus storage capacity 
it would be their policy to fill com 
mercial space before filling govern 
ment bins. Comforting as this as 
surance has been, warehousemen 
have been quick to realize that the 
Congress could quickly order a dif 
ferent policy if it wanted to 

“Some months ago we suggested 
to our officers and to leading ware 
housemen that as a trade we ask the 
Congress in 1957 to adopt a joint 
resolution confirming these adminis 
trative assurances to the trade 
There was at first strong support of 
this suggestion, but later some point 
ed out that it could be a boomerang 
if the Congress in 1957 enacts the 
two-price, or domestic-parity pro 
gram for wheat. There was some 
feeling that if this type of legisla 
tion is adopted, and grain permitted 
to freely move to market at a world 
price, local warehousemen would be 
more interested in getting CCC 
stocks out of their houses quickly, so 
that space could be available for 
current crops,” concludes the news 
letter. 





BREAD 8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Biscuit Meeting Set 


WASHINGTON—The next annua! 
meeting of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. will be May 
13-15 at the Plaza, New York City. 
Details of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 





John W. Mcintyre 


APPOINTED — John W. McIntyre 
has been named sales representative 
in Kansas City and surrounding areas 
for the bag division of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Mr. McIntyre is a 
native of Kansas City. He attended 
Kansas City Junior College and Kan- 
sas City University. He previously 
held sales positions with two of the 
industry’s largest manufacturers be- 
fore joining Fulton. Fulton’s Kansas 
City branch is located at 7th and 
Walker Avenues with Henry W. Mey- 
erhoff as branch manager. 





Canadian Wheat 
Exports Show 
Near-Record 


WINNIPEG wheat 
flour exports for the 1955-56 crop 
just under 309,000,000 bu 
were the sixth largest in 20 crop sea- 
Apart 


Canada's and 


year at 


from three 
years covering the close of the 
and the initial months of 
rehabilitation the total was the third 
two The flow 
total equivalent to less than 39,000,- 


sons consecutive 
wal 
postwar 


largest in decades 


000 bu. of wheat was the smallest 
since 1939-40 
Tota 
Total W heat Vheat & 
at wheat flour t flour 
July (bu.) (bu.) (bu) 
° 269,800.47 18,866,741 6 413 
211,287,674 40,51 01 1,800,0 
208,835,126 46 1,406 
19 } $29,025,828 66,500,71 ' i! 
' 104,721,956 51 
9 l 185,039,364 65,921.48 10.980 .84 
rh} 0 179.45 880 45.879.90 
19 184 311 48,004, 
18 133, 5% i 61 O79 1.9 
| ] 5 7a9 4 191 ve ‘ 
4/ TR.089.055 € " 
' 80,288,271 { 1 
14 S3.165.86560 ¢ j 
158,112.43 ! ’ 
179,90 1 4 ‘ 
wor i 4 ) i 
l¢ 154,21 l l 
} ‘ 15 ; ’ 
34 1! 
189 
I nary t | 
{ " r ' 
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MORE EXPANSION 

ATCHISON, KANSAS — The C-G 
Grain Co, at Atchison is building an 
other addition to its terminal eleva- 
tor facilities, the fifth expansion un 
dertaken. The latest addition will 
provide storage for another 1.5 mil- 
lion bushels. The firm previously an- 
nounced plans for a 1% million 
bushel expansion and when all work 
is completed C-G’s Atchison termin- 
al will provide storage for 10.5 mil- 
lion bushels 
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New Bulk Flour 


Transfer Device 
Demonstrated 


KANSAS 
Crissey Co., 


CITY tecently the 
Kansas City, manufac- 


turer of bakery equipment, spon- 
sored a preliminary demonstration 
and test run of its new, portable 


pneumatic-type flour transfer devics 
known as the “Nu-Matic Flo, Port- 
able Bulk Flour Rail Car Unloader 
The demonstration was held with the 
cooperation of International Milling 
Co. at that firm’s North Kansas City 
plant, one of its bulk flour cente1 
International's complete bulk flour 
facilities provided the supplementar: 
equipment necessary for the demon 
stration 

The portable unit 
two cast iron rotary air-lock feed 
ers connected by a common shaft 
and driven by a three-quarter hors« 
power, gearhead motor mounted 
angularly on the framework. Four 
wheels provide the necessary mobility 
under the Airslide Construc 
tion of pits to unload cars is not nex 
essary 

In operation, the flour travels from 
the car into the unloader and ther 
through a pneumatic pipe system t 
the storage bins 

Tests indicated unloading capac 
ties of up to 44,000 Ib. per hour when 
pumping through 75 ft. of hose. Con 
nections to the bulk railroad car car 
be made in a few minutes. The pneu 


is comprised 


cars 


matic system employed with this 
unit utilizes the “dense flour flow’ 
principle and has the sanitary ad 


vantages of 
systems 


filtered-air pneumatic 
the company claims 

International's interest in the nev 
unit from its bulk 
flour operations 


stems extensive 


BREAD IS THE STAFF rt 


Canadian Wheat 
Estimate Pared 
600,000 Bushels 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1956 wheat 
production estimate has been pared 
roughly 600,000 bu. with all of the 
decrease taking place in Ontario. Fig 
ures released Oct. 3 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show the crop at 
511,614,000 bu. compared with the 
preliminary forecast of 512,250,000 
bu. in August. The latest figure is 
based on conditions as of Sept. 15 
Last year Canada produced 494,116 


000 bu. of wheat. The all-time record 
high of 702 million bushels was 
recorded in 1952. 


The bureau confirms that frost and 
wet weather have lowered the qualit: 
of the crop in western Canada, but 
yields were well maintained. The 
wheat estimate for the three prairie 
provinces remains unchanged at 490 
million bushels. Frost, however, has 
caused a reduction in flax yields in 
western Canada, chiefly in Saskatche 
wan, 

ALL CANADA 
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rot 
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A. Vaughan Thomas 


Vaughan Thomas, 
Flour Importer, 
Dies at 82 


LONDON— Arthur Vaughan Thom- 
as, prominent London flour importer, 
died Oct. 2. He was 82. 

Mr. Thomas received his training 
in the flour business with the firm of 
Harris Bros. & Co. (Grain), Ltd., of 
London and later became associated 
with the flour importing firm of P. H. 


Zuppinger. This is reputed to have 
been one of the first importing or- 
ganizations to handle Kansas flours 


in London and to sell them direct to 
bakers 

In 1903, Mr. Thomas started in 
business on his own account, repre- 
senting some of the leading American 
and Canadian mills. He served in the 
10th Hussars during World War I 
and during World War II and for 
some years thereafter he represented 
the Ministry of Food as an inspector 
of flour stores in southeastern Eng- 
land 

In 1947, Mr. Thomas converted his 
firm into a private limited company 
and he was joined on the board by 
George E. L. Baker. Mr. Baker has 
been operating the firm for the past 
few years, following Mr. Thomas’ 
gradual retirement from business. 

Mr. Thomas was active in trade 
affairs and represented 
the flour importers on the council of 
the Chamber of Commerce for several 
years 


association 


GREAO \6 THE STAFF OF re 


Colorado Man Wins 
Gold Medal Quiz 


MINNEAPOLIS A 38-year-old 


unmarried insurance salesman from 
Pueblo, Colo., is the third week's 
winner in the nation-wide Gold 


Medal! Election Quiz, and immediate- 
ly becomes a finalist in competition 
for a $25,000 cash prize, it was an- 
nounced today by General Mills, Inc., 
the sponsor 

The salesman is Francis Hoffmann 
who joins Mrs. Harry Korb, Jr., Fon- 
tana, Cal. and Sam Whitman of 
Long Beach, Cal., as winners 

Mr. Hoffman had to select a nick- 
name for the two familiar political 
symbols — the Republican elephant 
and the Democratic donkey—and 
answer four election questions which 
appear on the back of a flour sack. 
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New Addition on Display at Oct. 15 Open 


House of American Institute of Baking 


CHICAGO—A talk by Charles W. 
Crawford, former commissioner, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
a tour of the new 10,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing addition to the institute will be 
features of the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago the afterncon of Oct. 15. 

Mr. Crawford's talk will be on the 
subject, “50 Years of Food and Drug 
—and the Baking Industry.” The 
meeting will include summaries of In- 
stitute accomplishments of the past 
year. Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill, chairman 
of the board, will outline activities 
and progress of the several AIB pro- 
grams, and Joseph A. Lee, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, treasurer, 
will give a financial report. 

A tour of the building will be the 
climax of the meeting. Built as a 
second story on two wings of the U- 
shaped structure, the new space pro- 
vides for the expansion of all depart- 
ments. Offices of the director of bak- 
ery sanitation and the supervising 
sanitarian are located in a large area 
that also includes room for the de- 
partment’s clercial employees. The 
department's entomological labora- 
tory has been moved to quarters op- 
posite the director’s office. Space pre- 
viously occupied by the sanitation de- 
partment is being used by the con- 
sumer service department, for which 
the clerical staff and space require- 
ments have been greatly increased by 
the activities of its seven-member nu- 
trition field staff. 

The business office has been moved 
from the second story of the original 
structure to the first-story area pre- 
viously occupied by the Louis Livings- 
ton Library of Baking, freeing all 
office space on the second story of the 
west wing for the consumer service 
department. 

The accounting and central files 
offices have been combined with the 
business manager's office. 

Floor area in the new library on the 
second story in the east wing is equi- 
valent to that of the former library. 
However, an additional room has been 
provided for book storage, releasing 
some of the area formerly occupied 
by stacks. The librarian and her 
assistant now have enclosed offices 
in the library. 

Adjacent to sanitation is the scien- 
tific director's office. On the opposite 
side of this wing, adjoining the three- 
story west wing, is a very large re- 
search laboratory and photographic 
and entomological laboratories. The 
former photographic laboratory, used 
by all departments for preparing edu- 
cational material and records, has 
been doubling as a dark room for dry- 
ing bread samples for vitamin assays. 
It will now be used exclusively for this 
purpose. The research laboratory has 
been equipped for a long-term, com- 
prehensive nutritive survey of wheat, 
flour and bread. This project, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Max C 
Fleischmann Foundation, was under- 
taken in 1953. Equipment for the new 
laboratory was purchased with funds 
donated by the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 

In the east wing above the school 
laboratories and shops is a new stu- 
dent lounge. There is also a labora- 
tory for preparation and storage of 
audio-visual materials used in the 
school of baking. A lunchroom for In- 
stitute employees has been provided, 
the first in AIB history. Balance of 
the wing is occupied by a 40 by 90 ft. 
conference room for AIB meetings 


and conferences. An informal social 
hour will be held here after the tour 
and refreshments will be served 


ATBI Meets in 
Chicago Oct. 16 


NEW YORK—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Inc., will have 
two special features at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 16. “Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers” awards will 
be presented at the business meeting 
and Branch Rickey, baseball veteran, 
will speak 

“Loafer” awards will be presented 
by George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc. Other business will include 
presentation of reports and election 
of 1957 officers 

Members meet 
Sherman hotel. 
Bergy Materials, 
chairman 

Mr. Rickey has been identified with 
baseball as a player, manager and 
executive, for over 50 years and is 
given much credit for the six pen- 
nants won by the St. Louis Cardinals 
and the two won by the Brooklyn 
Dodgers under his leadership 

Mr. Rickey is also credited with 
establishment of such baseball fea- 
tures as the knothole gang and the 
farm system of supplying champion- 
ship teams with seasonal crops of 
new players. 


at 8 am. at the 
Frank J. Torrens, 
Inc., is program 





UP ..UP.. UP 


WASHINGTON — There's little 
need to fear the number of persons 
available to consume products of U.S. 
bakers will decline very soon, accord- 
ing to estimates of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. The nation’s popula- 
tion passed 168 million in July, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of 
the bureau. If the figures are cor- 
rect, the U.S. population is expand- 
ing at the rate of 7,200 persons a 
day. That means it will soar to 177 
million in 1960, to 190 million in 1965, 
to 200 million by 1970 and close to 
213 million by 1975. 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Room. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


. 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clork & Le Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Termine! Association 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Mlevater, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Wlevater, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make Ali Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincola, Nebreske 

















YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lee 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 

1ONIA, MICH. 
Since 14856 








PIRES PEAh 


FLOURS 


BAKERY 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















NEW WHEAT NAMED—The Pacific 
Northwest's new bread-type, smut- 
resistant hard white winter wheat 
has been named Burt, according to F. 
i). Price, direetor of the Oregon State 
College agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. The name was selected by Pa- 


cific Northwest wheat breeders in 
honor of the late Dr. Burton B. 
Bayles, wheat breeder and U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture wheat pro- 
ject administrator, 

The Burt variety is recommended 
for production in the drier rainfall 
areas —14 in. and under—of Oregon 
and Washington, but not to replace 
the new hard red winter variety, 
Columbia, in 10 to 14-in. rainfall 
areas where the hard red variety is 
adapted. Burt and Columbia are high- 
ly smut-resistant and have stiff, 
lodge-resistant straw, 

Columbia and Burt are both higher 
yielders than Rio, the established 
hard, red winter wheat variety which 
lodges badly. Burt has a_ bearded, 
common-type Gong) head, and white 
chaff. In winter hardiness trials, Burt 
ranks with Elmar and Brevor, but 
notably below Rio, 

Milling and baking trials by the 
Wheat Quality Laboratory show that 
Burt mills better than Rio and com- 
pares quite favorable in baking quali- 
ty to the hard, red winter wheat vari- 
eties of the two states. 

In the drier areas Burt yields as 
well or better than Elmar or Brevor. 
It can be used domestically for bread 
flours and has a potential export mar- 


ket 
eee 


OLD PARR—In the year 1635, elev- 
enth in the reign of His Gracious 
Majesty King Charles the First, 
there lived in the county of Shrop- 
shire, England, one Thomas Parr, 
who was reputed, on what was deem- 
ed indisputable authority, to be 152 
years old. Old Parr, as he was affec- 
tionately known, was living quietly 
on his native heath, and might have 
well survived another half-century 
or so, had not his fame one day 
reached the ears of the great Lord 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 
and Constable of England, who, 
yielding to a sudden whim, ordered 
the old man up to London, Old Parr 
dutifully came, on a litter provided 
by Lord Howard. He was appro- 
priately wined and dined, and there- 
upon he promptly died. At this junc- 
ture, King Charles—always more 
concerned with oddities than with 
the necessities of his kingdom—ex- 
pressed his interest by commanding 
his personal physician, one William 
Harvey, to perform an autopsy on 
the mortal remains of Old Parr. Dr, 
Harvey was also at the time profes- 
sor of anatomy in the London Col- 
lege of Physicians. As a practitioner 
Dr. Harvey was thought by his con- 
temporaries to be somewhat crack- 
brained, by reason of an odd book he 
‘had recently published on the circu- 
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but even his 


lation of the blood; 
friends agreed that he was a good 
anatomist. At all events he did the 


autopsy, and pronounced al! the 
organs of the late Thomas Parr to be 
quite normal, as healthy and sound 
as on the day he was born. It was 
noted that there was not even cal- 
cification of the costal cartilages. No 
anatomical cause of death was found, 
and Old Parr was declared to have 
died of a surfeit. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where his tomb- 
stone can still be found—D. W. 
Richards, in the Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 


PUMPING FOR PROFIT—Availabil- 
ity of water has been the key to Cali- 
fornia’s unique farming diversity in- 
volving production of more than 200 
commercial crops, says California 
Farmer. This state tops the list in 
irrigated acreage with 7,048,792 acres 
—nearly 24% of the U.S. total, ac- 
cording to 1954 census figures. More 
than one-fourth of the nation’s total 
of 319,965 irrigated farms were lo- 
cated in California. Pumping offers 
the principal means of putting this 
water on the land. According to best 
available estimates, 68% of the total 
water used for irrigation in the state 
is pumped from underground sources 
California tops the nation with some 
88,000 irrigation pumps reported on 
farms in 1954—47% of the total re- 
ported for the 20 irrigation states 
Census figures also show that 81,400 
of the 121,400 electric motors used 
for irrigation pumping in these states 
were located in California 


DEBUNKING INSECT RUMORS— 
Often rumors of grain-infesting in- 
sects in wheat before it is harvested 
are heard from managers of country 
elevators throughout Kansas. 
Past studies have indicated 
condition is rare, however, 


this 
and a 





Kansas State College survey of ripen- 
ed, uncut wheat in 34 Kansas coun- 
ties during the latter part of June did 
not reveal a single grain-infesting 
insect 

Donald A. Wilbur, K-State ento- 
mologist, says in some years the 
cowpea curculio and the wheathead 
armyworm injure developing kernels 
in such a way that the damage ap- 
pears to have been caused by internal 
feeding insects. However, none of 
these insects were observed in the 
survey this year. 

Many of the collections this year 
did contain large numbers of a tiny 
insect known as bark lice. No damage 
by them was evident, but they may 
prove to be the same species found 
in farm stored grain and in elevators 


VOLUNTARY TAX E S—Suppose 
all taxes were put on a voluntary 
basis—like your contributions to 
Community Chest, Red Cross, or 
your church. 

This idea was recently discussed 
by a witness before the Mills Sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Ridiculous? Of course! But why? 
Does the average person feel that 
government’s services are not worth 
what they cost? 

Currently, government revenues 
take over 30% of the national in- 
come, Of course, we get a lot of ser- 
vices from government for this 
money. But as the dog said of the 
fleas: “We get ’em whether we want 
‘em or not!” 

If taxes were placed on a volun- 
tary basis—that is, if each individual 
were to decide what government’s 
services were worth to him and made 
his contribution accordingly—would 
this not provide a criterion for deter- 
mining objectively the worth of gov- 
ernment? 

How much would be collected un- 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “it’s anybody’s guess. I ain’t ever done much in 





tell; lots of fine days with t 


the way of market figgerin’ but 
ef’n I jes’ up an’ had to do it, 
I'd say it don’t seem like 
there’s much to keep things 
from draggin’ along for a right 
consider’ble spell; but, ef’n 
along late winter or first 
spring fishin’ these here farm- 
ers was still haulin’ in wheat 
at around 2 bucks a bushel an’ 
I bought in any I don’t allow 
I'd be in any sweat to get shet 
of it right away. Still, you can’t 
he wind in the west you can’t 


even git a nibble, let alone an honest grab-an’-gone-with-it 


strike.” 
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der such a scheme? No one knows. 
But you might ask yourself: “How 
much are government’s services 
worth to me?”—Chamber of Com- 
merce Washington Report. 


LEAN YEAR FOR CANNIBALS— 
What truth is there in the charge 
that “cannibalism on a large scale” 
is being practiced by business firms? 

The charge is that “big businesses 
are swallowing little ones and merg- 
ing with each other at a dangerous 
rate.” 

Shortly after this charge appeared, 
statistics were published showing that 
63,000 more business firms were in 
active operation at the end of 1955 
than a year earlier. 

In 1955, 374,000 new concerns were 
launched. A higher figure than any 
since the immediate post war years 
when the veterans came back. 

Then there was an announcement 
by the FTC to the effect that 42 anti- 
monopoly cases were started during 
fiscal 1956, a record high 

This compares with 32 cases for the 
year before and 28 for the average 
over the ten years prior to the ad- 
vent of the present administration 

Pretty. lean pickings for cannibals. 
— Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


ees 
The Universities of Leeds and 
Shetheld, England, will be giving 


courses in “Co-operative and Social 
Economics” during 1956-57. The gen- 
eral aim of the course is said to be 
to provide ground work for the un- 
derstanding of modern economic and 
social development, to provide a 
systematic insight into the distribu- 
tive trades and of economic organiza- 
tional and social problems of special 
concern to the co-operative move- 
ment; and to train students in ana- 
lyzing and clear expression. 


NOT “SOMETHING JUST 
AS GOOD” 


Item in Magazine: “Some day highly 
concentrated pills may eliminate the 
need for foods and cookery.” 


A pink or blue or scarlet pill 

Dispatched within a second will 

Erase the need for lemon pie, 

Mouth-watering and gold and high; 

For tender, toothsome white me- 
ringue 

That makes the pulses leap and sing; 

For savory dressing, juicy roast, 

And orange-marmaladed toast. 

Stream-lined? Efficient? I agree, 

But what would any wedding be 

Without the sentiments that wake 

At sight of white-tiered wedding 
cake? 

Ah what a stuffy, dull affair 

To watch a newly wedded pair 

Explore the somewhat doubtful 
thrills 

Of opening packs of pallid pills! 

Grace V. Watkins 
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A JOB WELL DONE 


ORKING for the government is not always 
W a thankless job, if this expression may be 
taken to mean a task performed which goes with- 
out thanks. A case in point, which is by no means 
so customary as to be unnewsworthy, is that of the 
letter of thanks and appreciation that has gone to 
Bradshaw Mintener from President Eisenhower 
upon Mr. Mintener’s retirement from the position 
of assistant secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The President 
wrote 

“Although you had told me previously of your 
intent to return to private life in the near future, 
I was indeed sorry to receive officially your re- 
quest to be relieved of your duties not later than 
Oct. 10, 1956. It is with real regret that I accept 
your resignation. I am deeply grateful to you for 
rendered while 
as assistant secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. You have given 
unsparingly of yourself in carrying out the duties 
of your office—to the lasting benefit of many de- 
partmental programs. It is good to know that we 
can count on your continued support from private 
life during the months ahead. Mrs. Eisenhower 
joins me in wishing you and Mrs. Mintener much 


the splendid services you have 


serving 


happiness in the days to come.’ 

Mr. Mintener will remain in Washington where 
he will resume the practice of law which was in- 
terrupted when he joined the President's official 
family two years ago. For several years he had 
been in the legal department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. He was his company's general counsel when 
he resigned to take the Washington assignment 
In Minneapolis he had distinguished himself in 
numerous civic, religious and human relations ac- 
among these the chairmanship of Minne- 
sota’s “Little Hoover Commission” and the Minne- 
apolis Citizens’ Charter Commission 

Of his work in Washington, Mr. 
wrote to the President 


tivities 


Mintener 


I want you to know how much I appreciate 
and thank you for giving me the opportunity and 
privilege of working with Mrs. Hobby and Mr 
Folsom in this all-important department of the 
federal government which will always be to me 
‘The Department of the People.’ These two years 
have been among the most rewarding and stimu- 
lating of my life worked with a 
group of more dedicated, competent, experienced, 
and hard-working people 

“Mrs. Hobby is truly one of the outstanding 
American women of our generation and it has 
been an 


I have never 


inspiration, education, and pleasure to 
during my first 11 
months of service in the federal government. 

“We were very fortunate, indeed, that you 
could persuade Mr. Folsom to become our Secre- 
tary when Mrs. Hobby resigned. He is one of the 
great American business leaders of our day. His 
wonderfully fine character, his high standards of 
integrity, his broad experience, many alibities and 
humanitarianism have already made a deep and 
wide impact 


have had her as my chief 


upon our Department and its pro- 
grams 

“It has been an especial privilege and pleasure 
to serve these two years under your magnificent 
leadership. As an old friend I have been thrilled 
to witness the inspiring manner in which you have 
led the United States and the world. I am grate. 
ful and thankful to you for the new moral and 
spiritual guidance which you have given to the 
U.S. and for your untiring and successful leader- 
ship in the pursuit of peace during these four 
You and Mrs. Eisenhower have set for the 
Nation, as our first family. an example of the 
highest type of American family life which all of 
us could well emulate.” 

Though there doubtless are personal satisfac- 
tions to weigh against the sacrifice of time, energy 


years 
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and professional opportunity that is inherent in 
the call of a citizen to tasks of government ad- 
ministration, and though Mr. Mintener may find 
his scale balanced by these satisfactions and by 
the sincere thanks of the President of the United 
States, speaking for the whole people, a properly 
grateful public should be aware that much is still 
lacking to its end of the equilibration. Yet Mr 
Mintener may confidently assume that his was 
not a “thankless” job. Contemplating his major 
contribution to good government, the American 
people could hardly be so grossly undeserving of 
it as to be less than grateful for a job so well 
done, and to seem less than hearty and articulate 
in their expression of thanks 


—~@READ 1G THE GTAFF OF LIFE~ 


Here is bread which strengthens a man’s heart, 
and therefore is called the Staff of Life —Mathew 
Henry. 


—SREAD 16 THE STAFF rue 


ABDOMINAL SPACE FACTOR 


ECLINING bread consumption may have 
D invited the over-simplified conclusion that 
there's unoccupied space in the stomach. From 
this it would logically follow that bread promotion 
should be aimed at restoring the Staff of Life to 
its rightful place in that spot. Few in the bread- 
stuffs industries, however, are so unrealistic as not 
to be aware of the fact that when bread abdicated 
from stomach space it was largely the result of 
being pushed out by competitive foods, the end 
result being that the stomach was as much oc- 
cupied as before. Now the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
confirms this fact. In its July 24 news release call- 
ed “Marketing and Transportation Situation” ap- 
pears the following paragraph 

“The physical limit on the amount of food 
people can consume per capita in this country 
seems to be approximately reached. Any further 
substantial increase in per capita consumption of 
food will have to be in terms of higher quality, 
not increased quantity. This fact takes on special 
significance with most agricultural products al- 
ready being produced in adequate or surplus sup- 
ply and the rate of gain in ability to produce 
matching or exceeding population growth.” 

From this it would appear that the govern- 
ment’s marketing experts see no trend toward 
competitive recovery of bread’s former quantita- 
tive position in the diet, unless this should be ac 
complished through qualitative improvement. At 
this point the expert view becomes something less 
than explicit, for it is not clear whether quality in 
this conjunction relates to further improvement in 
nutritional values or to factors reflected in con 
sumer taste preference 

At any rate, since Zarathustra hath spoken, 
industry can proceed in its promotions with con- 
fident awareness of at least one basic market 
factor, the statistically spatial unexpandibility of 
the human stomach. Or can it? 

In its concluding observations on the subject 
of food quality, the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice seems to be offering a high-level, long-time 
solution to the farm problem when it says 


“Although premium prices often are paid for 
improved quality, such prices can be expected to 
supplied the 


decline as increased amounts are 





market until they reach a balance with its cost of 
production. How large a premium can be expected 
for given amounts of a particular product quality 
depends on the shape of its individual demand 
curve. How long a price premium can be main- 
tained depends on many factors, including the 
rate at which production adjustments are made. 
Basically, farmers gain from an expanded demand 
for quality in much the same way as they would 
from an increased demand for quantity, Whenever 
production of either quantity or quality requires 
the use of additional agricultural resources, in- 
cluding technical know-how, the demand for these 
resources is increased and agriculture can expect 
increased returns for their use. The same gain in 
aggregate demand for agricultural resources can 
be achieved in a shift in consumption from a 
lower priced item such as wheat to a higher priced 
item such as meat.” 

To all this the Agricultural Marketing Service 


spokesman appends the understatement: “More 


" 


study is needed of these possibilities 


SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A TOTALITARIAN OUTLOOK 


HE ultimate in tax-paying doubtless is when 
 : things come to the situation of “winner take 
ail”—-or even $2,000 short of all. Through its pub- 
lic relations department, the Potash Company of 
America takes a long and anguished look into 
the totalitarian future when it speculates upon 
the logical consequence of calling upon govern 
ment to spend the nation into prosperity. This is 
the preview, as PCA Miner, the company’s house 
organ, projects it 

“Can the federal government ‘guarantee’ pros- 
perity by spending more money when and if pri- 
vate business gets slack? Many people seem to 
think it is Uncle Sam's job to ‘bolster the eco- 
nomy’ by free spending 
aown 


whenever things slow 


“As big as our federal government has become 
in recent years, there is serious doubt that Uncle 
Sam can spend us all into permanent prosperity 
The main reason: Uncle Sam has no money of his 


own; every cent of government spending 


come ultimately from some taxpayer 


must 


“One of the prime sources of our current pros 
perity is the tremendous amount of money private 
business has been spending on new 
equipment 


plants and 
Last year private industry spent $28 
billion to expand productive facilities. This spend- 
ing provided millions of new jobs and helped keep 
US prosperous 

“But if Uncle Sam had to raise so many bil- 
lions, in addition to what the federal government 
is already collecting, taxation would reach a fan 
tastic level 

“To raise an additional $28 billion through the 
individual income tax, Uncle Sam would have to 
take every cent of everyone's taxable income over 
$2,000 a year. On this basis, every taxpayer would 
pay 20% of his first $2,000 of taxable income (as 
he does now) and then Uncle Sam would take all 
remaining income over $2,000 

“Even with this catastrophic tax burden, Uncle 
Sam would be a couple of billion dollars short of 
$28 billion 

“Government has grown rapidly in the past 25 
years, but all the federal, state, and local govern- 
ment activity put together is minor compared with 
the private part of our economy. All government 
spends only about 20¢ of every dollar spent in the 
U.S., with millions of private businesses and in- 
dividuals accounting for the other 80¢. Future 
prosperity will continue to depend on the healthy 
functioning of our private economy. Uncle Sam's 
best contribution would be less wasteful and un 
necessary spending and a consequent reduction of 
the tax burden.” 
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Foreign Commentar VY 00 By George E. Swarbreck 





tS. Criticized 


The spate of eriticism against US. 
grain and flour subsidy and giveaway 
policies continues unabated, The Aus- 
tralians are particularly incensed 
about the recent Public Law 480 deal 


with India, one of their best cus- 
tomers 
A. C. Everest, growers’ representa- 


tive on the Australian Wheat Board, 
complains about the “dumping” of 
vast quantities of U.S. wheat on the 
Indian market and asserts that if 
this poliey continues Australia will 
lose business. He says that it is easy 
for any country to pay for wheat in 
its own currency. Exports of Ameri- 
can wheat to India are not expected 
to earn exchenge payments, and this 
type of trade, he contends, is un- 
orthodox and distinetly unfair. 

In fairness, Mr. Everest should ad- 
mit that the U.S. is not the only 
country adopting subsidy policies. The 
French ave doing it; there is little 
doubt that the Russians are doing it 
and are prepared to do more, The 
sale of wheat to Egypt is undoubtedly 
backed by Communist money. Aus- 
tralian feelings, too, may be partly 
assuaged when they know that there 
are many Americans, including grain- 
men and flour millers, who are not 
happy about this way of doing busi- 
ness. U.S. trade, they think, is found- 
ed on shifting sands and they are 
anxious about the government's 
policy. Yet surpluses have to be 
moved, and so far no one has come 
up with a better idea than subsidiza- 
tion and giveaways. 


American Thinking 


Here is some typical American 
thought on the subject. The author 
is Prof. Lawrence W, Witt of Michi- 
gan State University. He told Con- 
gress recently that the effect of con- 
tinued subsidized exports of US. 
farm products is international fric- 
tion. They also weaken allied resist- 
ance to trade with the Communists. 
(Note in this connection the way 
Canada rushed in to sell grain to 
Russia and the satellites of Eastern 
Europe. It was, in part, an answer to 
U.S. giveaways in former Canadian 
markets.) 

Subsidized exports, says Prof, Witt, 
cannot be considered a permanent 
solution to the farm surplus prob- 
lem. Counter measures against such 
sales are already being taken in other 
countries. He comments: “A more 
permanent solution must separate 
price programs from programs to in- 
crease farm income, at least in inter- 
national trade.” 

Prof. Witt asserts that the dump- 
ing of U.S. commodities is adverse- 
ly affecting the farmers of other 
countries who find themselves com- 
peting against the “dumping power 
of the U.S. treasury.” 

“Other countries are economically 
and philosophically less willing to 
resist the blandishments of our op- 
ponents, and less able to maintain 
and strengthen their commitments as 
allies of the U.S.," Prof. Witt de- 
clares 

Prof. Witt hit out at price support 
programs. He says: “The prices of 
many farm products are above the 
world level and with backward look- 
ing parity formulae, it has not been 
possible to compete in international 
markets in accordance with our real 
cost of production. Efficient wheat, 


cotton and rice farmers produce for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and not 
to compete with Egypt, Brazil, Mexi- 
co, Australia, Argentina or Burma for 
a share of the foreign market to 
which their efficiency should entitle 
them.” 


Competition 


The soft wheat growing countries 
are up against some tough world com- 
petition. The French, for instance, 
have just introduced a new rural in- 
vestment plan to run from 1957 to 
1961. One aim is to produce an ex- 
portable wheat surplus of 110 million 
bushels a year. Aiding this will be a 
subsidy to allow the wheat to move 
competitively into foreign markets 
The cost will be $92 million a year 
for wheat alone, a total of $400 when 
other agricultural commodities are 
counted. At the present time, France 
is spending $66 million a year on con- 
sumer subsidies for bread, wheat, 
flour and infant food. 


Home Competition 


There's competition, too, for wheat 
exporters on the home front. Take 
Brazil, for instance. Wheat is the 
chief agricultural import and to cut- 
back overseas purchases, the govern- 
ment has stimulated domestic pro- 
duction through price supports main- 
tained at double the cost of the im- 
ported product. The result is that 
wheat production has risen sharply 
in the past few years, attaining an 
increase of more than 100% between 
1948 and 1954. On the other hand, 
this increase has been counterbal- 
anced by population growth and bet- 
ter living standards, so that wheat 
imports have also increased by 85% 
in the same period. 

The prospect is for even greater 
wheat imports in the future. Much of 
the Brazilian need is met under a 


bilateral agreement with Argentina. 
Other sources are being tapped, the 
sole consideration being: ‘Don’t spend 
dollars.” Yet thousands of tons of 
American wheat are coming into the 
country under PL 480—a pure give- 
away. There appears to be no inten- 
tion to buy U.S. wheat though this 
situation may change in the future. 
Land turned over to wheat in recent 
years is proving an uneconomic pro- 
position; the Brazilians may learn 
that more profitable crops can be 
grown and that, in the long run, 
wheat imports are cheaper. 

One important fact working against 
American interests, according to a 
trade observer, is the poor quality of 
the wheat supplied under PL 480. 
And he comments: “But who should 
care; it’s for free.” 


Wheat Survey 


Dr. M. Y. Nuttonson, director of 
the American Institute of Crop Ecol- 
ogy, is making a survey to find clima- 
tically similar areas throughout the 
world so that crops can be inter- 
changed. Already the study of 17 
countries has been completed. 

The latest country to be examined 
was Australia. Speaking in Perth, 
Dr. Nuttonson said that Australian 
wheats introduced to the Middle East 
30 years ago have given the people 
there good bread making grain in- 
stead of the “macaroni” wheat to 
which they had been accustomed for 
centuries. He also said that in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Oregon the best 
wheat varieties had come from Aus- 
tralia 

~—"RREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe —_— 
FIRM MOVES 

NEW YORK—Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., flour broker, has moved to a 
new address, 82 Beaver St., New York 
City. The firm is operated by Leo 
Frank and Cliff H. Morris 





EGYPTIAN WHEAT 
SALE HITCH 


WINNIPEG—Canadian grain men 
suggest that the sale of Canadian 
wheat to Egypt may not be complet- 
ed in view of reports that Russia has 
sold 7,340,000 bu. to Egypt and has 
been assured of selling a similar 
amount to that country at a later 
date. Egypt has been negotiating with 
grain traders in Canada for Canadian 
wheat and reports last week suggest- 
ed that the transaction was virtually 
completed. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 2, page 24.) 





Grower Fights 
Wheat Board 


WINNIPEG John McDowell, a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, a farmer, and member of 
the Manitoba Legislature, has 
vertised wheat for sale at the best 
bid over $1.25 per bushel for de- 
livery in the Winnipeg area. The ad- 
vertisement carried in the Winnipeg 
dailies said “I cannot wait for quota 
or red tape.” It also stated that the 
wheat was not for sale to agents of 
the government wheat board.” 

Mr. McDowell described his move 
as an attempt to draw attention of 
the press and Canadian public to the 
difficulties of farmers. The minimum 
price advertised by Mr. McDowell is 
approximately 23¢ under the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board selling price for 
a comparable grade. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, farmers are free to sell their 
own wheat for what ever price they 
wish, providing it is not delivered to 
an agent of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, such as an elevator company 
or mill under contract to the board; 
it is not shipped by rail; it is not 
transported out of the province; and 
it is not resold to any agent of the 
Canadian Wheat Board 


ad- 








Canadian Review ... 





Rate Raise Opposed 


Opposition to the Canadian rail- 
ways request for a 15% freight rate 
increase, to cover higher wages 
granted employees earlier this year, 
continues at hearings in Ottawa be- 
fore the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. The Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, the Inter-Provincial 
Farm Union Council and representa- 
tives of all Western Provinces con- 
tend that an increase in freight rates 
is not justified. The opposition has 
come largely from the four western 
Provinces and all eastern provinces 
with the exception of Ontario and 
Quebec, where competitive water 
rates have a definite influence on 
rail freights. 

The president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, N. R. Crump, ap- 
pearing before the commissioners, 
argued for a fixed return on 'nvest- 
ment to shareholders and suggested 
that this should be at least 4.71%. 
He indicated that calculations show 
the current return on investment to 
be only 3.71%. Western observers are 
now of the opinion that since Mr. 
Crump was not hesitant in arguing 


on a fixed return on investment, he 


will not be hesitant in opening an 
attack on the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement. The Crow’s Nest Pass 


Agreement with the Canadian Pacific 
Railways applies to special freight 
rates on the movement of grain from 
Western Canada to export outlets. 
It does not apply to domestic rates. 


Harvest Progresses 
Harvesting 


sumed in 
and it 


operations were re- 
Western Canada Oct. 2 
is now estimated that about 
70% of the crop is in. Since the be- 
ginning of September rains have in- 
terrupted swathing and combining 
and on some heavy soils the land was 
too wet to carry the heavy machin- 
ery. Most of the southern regions 
across the prairies have been cleaned 
up, but there are still sizeable areas 
in the northern sections of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where a 
good percentage of the crop has to 
be in-gathered. 

Apart from some late flax and a 
very small acreage sown to late oats 
and barley, yields are well above 
average, but frost and unfavorable 


weather since the harvest began has 
caused a lowering of grades in many 
sections of the west. 


Grain Movement 


The movement of Canadian wheat 
and coarse grains from the Lakehead 
ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, since the opening of naviga- 
tion, and since the beginning of the 
current crop year, exceed compara- 


tive totals for the previous year 
From the opening of navigation to 
Sept. 26 this year, 256,100,000 bu. 


have moved eastward by boat com- 
pared with 173,700,000 bu. a year 
ago. Since the beginning of the new 
crop year on Aug. 1, the figures are 
56,500,000 bu. and 32,000,000 bu. re- 
spectively. Rail shipments aggregate 
900,000 bu. compared with 700,000 
bu. from Aug. 1 to Sept. 28 a year 
ago. 

From the opening of navigation in 
1956 to Sept. 26, clearances by lake 
boat included 156,700,000 bu. of 
wheat and 30,600,000 bu. of this were 
moved since the first of August. The 
comparative figures for 1955 were 
99,700,000 bu. and 15,800,000 bu., re- 
spectively. 
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Donald G. McKenzie 


Canadian Grain Commission 


To Have New Chief Dec. 10 


WINNIPEG—Roy W. Milner, Win- 
ripe has been appointed chief com- 
ne! f the Board f Grain 
(Commissionet! for Canada ucceed- 
ing Donal d G. McKenzie, who retires 
Dec LO. The ard of Grain Com- 
n ionel responsible for idmin- 
tration of the Canada Grain Act 
Mr Milne ha been wiated 
vith the trade of Canada since 
1909 nd h been a commissioner 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Gables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
Over ¢ ators in Manitoba 


“a at ewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 











MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 
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Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 











of the board since 1950. He was Can- 
ada's transport controller from 1951 
until retirement from that position 
last July. He is a past president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was 
at one time associated with the Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co., and was its 
general manager and director. Mr 
Milner was also president of both the 
Jackson Grain Co., Ltd., and the N 
Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., as well as a 
director of several other companies 
Mr. McKenzie, the 
commissioner, actively 
ciated with farm organizations in 
1913 while operating his own farm 
near Brandon, Man. He in the 
early 1920's, vice president of United 
Farmers of Manitoba, a member of 
the Manitoba Legislative Assembly 
and from 1928 to 1936 held five dif- 
ferent cabinet positions in the Mani- 
toba government, including that of 
minister of agriculture. From 1936 
to 1941 he was vice president of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., and has 
been president of International Peace 
Garden, Inc., since 1946 
N. McConnell, McConnell, 
Man., has been appointed a member 
of the board effective Dec. 10. Mr 
McConnell has been a director of 
Manitoba Pool Elevators since 1931, 
and vice president since 1940. For 16 
years he has been a director of Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd. He was a Canadian delegate 
to the 1948 conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers in Paris, and has been a 
successful grain and livestock farm- 
er 


chief 
ASSO- 


retiring 
became 


was, 


George 





RUSSO-CANADIAN 
WHEAT SALES 


In the report of the visit recently 
prid to Russia by trade leaders (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct. 2, page 9) 
reference was made to the partici- 
pation of Leval & Co. in the sale of 
wheat to Russia. The statement 
should have said that Leval was only 
one of several firms concerned in the 
transaction and that the business was 
initiated by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in its capacity as controlling 
authority of Canada’s wheat organ- 
ization. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
/ it's wise to buy quality! 


je OES 








—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at; Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL 


Edmonton 
all codes used 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
, —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 











ofits EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
‘i>, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Cartier “Lasalle” 


Cables — Eastmills . 






“Pontiac” 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
‘GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WihherewrtG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional! individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
erally good and production is holding 
up well 
Prices continued to show strength 
based on dry weather in the south- 
western hard winter wheat belt. 
(Quotations Oet. 5, carlots, cottons, 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard 95% patent $5.60@ 5.65, 


aight $555@5.60, established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7,10, 
flour $6@6.10, first clear $5@ 
econd clear $4.95@5, 1% ash 
and higher $4,80@4,90., 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices about 6¢ lower 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were draggy. 

Hutchinson: There was some flour 
interest last week but buyers’ ideas 
and mill prices were too far apart 
to result in any business other than 
a few single carlots for immediate 
shipment. However, mills in the area 
shared in a moderate amount of ex- 
port business. Family sales were ex- 
tremely light. Operations were good 
with mills operating at 4% days and 
looking forward to five full days this 
week. Prices were unchanged most 
of the week, closing an a flurry on 
Oct. 5. However, the flurry, resulting 
in the sudden change in the rules in 
the soll bank program, came too late 
to affeet prices, Quotations, Oct, 5, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.3076.40; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $5.55@5,60; standard $5.45@ 


5.50 


str 


cnuke 
5.10 


clear 


Texas: 
family 


Demand for bakery and 
flour continued slow last week 
and new sales consisted mostly of 
export flour and government busi- 
ness, which amounted to about 20% 
of capacity, Mills are running on an 
average of five days a week, Prices 
were unchanged, Quotations Oct. 5, 
100's, cottons: Extra high patent 
$6.8007; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $606.10; first clears, unen- 
riched $5.25@5.35, delivered Texas 
common points, 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow. Prices closed 20¢ higher on 
standard patent family and 13¢ high- 
er on all grades of bakery flour. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
Oct, 5: Family short patent $6.80@ 
7, standard patent $6.10@6.30; bak- 
ery enriched short patent $6.03@ 
6.13, 95% standard patent $5.93d 
6.03, straight $5.88@5.98, Truck lots 
higher on all grades, 

Wichita: The boxcar shortage is 
now acute in the Wichita area and, 
as a result, operating time in Wichita 
mills dropped to 4% days last week. 
Sales were light, averaging about 
25% of capacity, Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices for the week 
were unchanged to 6¢ higher. 


Central West 


Chicago: A 10¢ advance on spring 
wheat flour in the Chicago area 
brought a moderate revival of buying 
attention over the weekend but other 
flours found almost a total lack of in- 
terest during the week ending Oct. 6. 
Even with the increase in sales of 


Northwest types, total sales for the 
area during the period were esti 
mated at around 30% of five-day mil! 
ing capacity. 

The upturn on spring wheat flour 
with protection until Oct. 8, picked up 
a scattering of new business, made up 
of small orders of fill in types. Most 
prospective buyers continued to use 
against their backlogs of order 
which range to around 60 days. Fam 
ily flour, soft wheat flour and south 
western brands met relatively littk 
buying, although most customers con 
tinued to issue shipping directions at 
a steady pace. This provided most 
mills with a comfortable work sched 
ule, allowing a five-day week, Pro 
duction figures reflect the steady 
grinding pace. 

Quotations Oct. 5: Spring top pa 
tent $6.14@6.20, standard $6.04@6.10 
clear $5.70@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.8106, 95% patent $5.75@5.95 
clear $5.60@5.75, family flour $7.50 
soft winter high ratio $7.45, short pa 
tent $7.16@7.20, standard $6.3146.35 
clear $5.60@5.75; cookie and cracker 
flour $5.70, papers. 

St. Louis: Flour demand was slow 


> 
last week. Many bakers continue to 
cling to lower price ideas and have 
large enough balances to permit their 
continued waiting policy. Interest in 


ft and hard wheat flours was al- 
most at a standstill. Sales amounted 
to about 20% of mill capacity and 


mills doubt any broad improvement, 
unless the wheat market turns weak 
Shipping directions were with 
clears and low grades fair and pack 
ige goods holding steady 
Quotations Oct. 5: Family flour 

top patent $6.45, top hard $7, ordinary 
$6.10. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: Bakery 
flour—cake $7.40, pastry $5.45, soft 
traights $5.90, clears $5.60; hard 
winter short patent $6, standard pa- 
tent $5.85, clears $5.20; spring wheat 
hort patent $6.40, standard $6.25, 
clears $6.10 


zon xd 


East 


Buffalo: The flour market re- 
mained in the doldrums last week 
Consumers are showing an interest 
in the market but are backing away 
from actual bookings in hopes of 
lower prices. 








Leal 





HIGH FLYING DONKEY—A stunt to draw attention to the Nov. 6 election 
and the $25,000 Gold Medal Election Quiz has resulted in a mystery. Where 
did the Democratic donkey go? General Mills, Inc., unleashed two eight-by- 
12 foot pillow balloons, one carrying a replica of the GOP, the other the 
symbol of the Democratic party. The Republican elephant balloon came 


down two miles from the 


Minneapolis business district. The 


Democratic 


balloon still hasn’t been found. Mrs. Frederick E. King, president, Minneapolis 
League of Women Voters, and Kenneth E. Steele, family flour advertising 
manager, General Mills, Inc., are pictured before the launching. The Gold 
Medal quiz is a national contest with weekly prizes for the best nicknames 
for the two political symbols, and the correct answers to other political 
questions. A $25,000 grand prize winner will be announced Nov. 6. 





One spokesman said it 
to ascertain the reason why con- 
believe that a decline could 
occur. The spokesman disagreed with 
their theory pointing out 
bullish factors that augur for higher 
levels 

Among them are the bad drouth 
situation in the Southwest, the fact 
that the loan program is more effec- 
tive this year than last year and the 
initiation of the soil bank program 

He added that prices haven't done 
too much lately but one of these days 
the market will start to move 
prices will go sky-high. 

He said that apparently because 
consumers still have some orders on 
the books they are willing to take 
a gamble on future prices and “hope 
for the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow.” 

During the week spring wheat flour 
eased 2¢ and Kansas wheat edged 1¢ 
lower. Clear flours were unchanged 
Cake flour was unchanged but pastry 
flour declined 5¢. 

The boxcar shortage here, while 
still considered bad, apparently has 
eased a 


is difficult 


sumers 


several 


and 


little. At any rate the mills 
were able to squeak through the 
week, although ouput was off from 


the previous week. It was touch-and 
go in the preceding week whether 
mills would be able to obtain enough 
cars to maintain operations. 

Mills are continuing their vigorou 
campaign to induce periodic buyers 
of small lots to order full carlots in 
an effort to stretch the supply of 
cars 

Local bakers here said their retail 
sales volume has tapered off slightly 

Export activity about steady 
with a week Among the bigger 
deals was the buying by the CSS of 
49,604 sacks of flour for Bolivia 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full seven-day week, two 
worked six days, one five days and 
the remaining mill worked 4%4 days 

Quotations Oct. 5: Spring family 


was 


ago 


$7.55, high gluten $7.05@7.20, short 
$6.70@6.75, standard $6.65, straight 
$6.60, first clear $6.11@6.34; hard 
winter short $6.66@6.74, standard 
$6.54@6.56, first clear $6.24; soft 
winter short patent $8.14@8.22, 


standard $7.31@7.44, straight $6.25@ 
6.29, first clear $5.40@5.54. 

New York: The local flour market 
experienced another comparatively 
dull week with prices offering no 
strong buying incentive and over-all 
balances reported fairly good. Most 
observers do not anticipate an im- 


mediate change in the demand pic 
ture 

Some buyers came into the mar 
ket with small purchases to round 
out positions but the consensus 1s 
that a strong price reduction is 
needed for any real buying. Direc- 
tions tended to lag with the excep- 


tion of semolina and family flour 
Expected rye flour business did not 
materialize as buyers continued to 
follow a pattern of caution. 
Quotations Oct. 5: Spring short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent 
$6.55@6.65, high gluten $7.10@7.20 
clears $6.15@6.35; hard winfer short 
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patent $6.53@6.63 
6.43; Pacific soft 


16.87 eastern 


straights $6.33@ 
wheat flours $6.41 
soft wheat straights 
$5.75@6.15 high ratio $6.60@7.%: 


family $7.55 

Boston: F ir trading continued 
quite inactive in the local market 
last week. Springs were under pres- 
sure all week and finally finished 
about 8¢ lower on the top three 
grades while first clears yielded 5¢ 
on the high side of the range. Hard 
winters cored moderate declines 
easing about 3¢ for the week. Soft 
wheat flour howed spotty trength 
with Pacific idvancing 20¢ while 
high ratio worked up 5@10¢ 

Tradi: iction was again limited 
is most buyers held to the position 
ff working out their holdings to keep 
inventortle i iOoW as possible Lead- 
ers frequently stated that it would 
take a substantial recession to awak- 
‘ ny sizable buying interest. A fair 
trade was reported in the soft wheat 
lines but the lume changing hands 
va if limited proportions 

Quotatior Oct. 5: Spring short 
patent $6.62@6.72, standard $6.52@ 
6.62, high luten $7.07@7.17, first 
clear $6.17@6.37; hard winter short 
patent $6.52@6.62, straight $632@4 
6.42; Pacific ft wheat flour $6.43@d 
6.89; easter! oft wheat straight 
$5.77 @6.17 ft wheat high ratio 
$6.62@7.97; family $7.57 

Philadelphia: Recent evidences of 
veaknes in stocks seemed to en- 
courage the iiting policies which 
flour buyers have been following for 
ye time and the local market con- 
tinued to be dominated by a quiet 
pace in dealings last week. Mill rep- 
resentative noted, however, that 
bakers and jobbers were also keep- 
ir their ¢ on some developments 
vith bullist pects, including the 
risin tender in soybean ind ad- 
erse weather reports from the 
Southwest, and they expected that 
iny important change in mill post- 
I would touch off some rather ac- 
tive DuyInN 

Price howed no evidence f go- 
ing anywhere particular last week 
is they continued a narrow hift in 
1 restricted range and revisions from 
the previous week were limited to 
¢ sack, with springs off that amount 
ind hard nters advancin that 
much. Scattered purchase f both 
type eemingly kept thin from 
coming t i standstill, but reports 
in th trad indicated that uch or- 
det nvolved only modest amounts 
ind specified early delivery. Con- 
umption i iid to be running a little 
higher in reflection of a slightly bet- 
ter retail demand for baked goods, 
omethin ittributed to unseason 
ibly cool weather 

Quotatio! Oct. 5, 100 Ib. cotton 

I . high gluten $7.05 


icK Da pring 


rt patent $6.5576.65, 


tandard $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.35 
26.45; hard winter short patent 
$6.35 @6.45 indard $6.2506.35; 
oft winter earby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales continued 
it a VA e last week nd some 
loca representatives f flour mills 
reported i complete! dead 
veek. H ever, there is feeling 
that interest flour quotations and 
flour sal vill remain at a very 
small p t until after the election 
The na} t f flour men state 
that buyir vas so brisk n both 
hard Kan ind springs some weeks 
igo that there is little need of re- 
plenisnil tocks until after Nov. 6 
There i nquiry for clears at some 
local off t these are ntinuing 
scarce n the low grades used by 
tarch factories in this territory and 


grades used in bak- 
l-to-mouth buying ac- 
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counts for the few sales of hard 
Kansas, springs or soft patents 

Ten and five pound family patents 
in advertised brands are selling to 
chains, supermarkets and flour job- 
bers. Commitments on these pa- 
tents, placed at much lower prices, 
are moving out at a very rapid rate 
and some mills are out of stocks. A 
few sales of unadvertised family pa- 
tents were reported for the week. Di- 
rections on all patents are “good to 
very good.” 

Quotations Oct. 5: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.14@6.35, medium 
patent $6.24@6.40, short patent $6.34 
@6.50; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.40@6.56, medium patent $6.45@ 
6.61, short patent $6.50@6.66, clears 
$6.20@6.58, high gluten $6.95@7.11, 
advertised family patents $7.15@7.55, 
unadvertised family patents $6.70G 
7.17; pastry and cake flours $5.91@ 


7.82 
South 


New Orleans: Dullness continued 
to prevail in the flour business last 
week, with inactivity on both in- 
quiries and sales to bakers and the 
family flour trade. Sales made were 
of small volume and principally for 
nearby to 30-day shipments. Hard 
winters enjoyed the larger percent- 
age of business, with small amounts 
of northern springs being worked as 
a result of a slight easing in costs. 
Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
more interest in soft winters and 
purchased to cover replacements and 


occasionally for deliveries to year- 
end. Cake flour business was ex- 
tremely quiet with bakers content 


to work down contract balances 


Shipping directions showed some 
improvement although great 
as expected. Stocks on hand continue 
to be augmented and are in 
volume 

Sales of export flours were of only 
small amounts to Latin American 
and European markets. The Nether- 
lands bids were still too low and In- 
donesian negotiations not yet 
consummated 

Quotations in 
100 Ib. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.90@6.05, 
standard $5.75@5.95, first clear $5.20 


not as 


good 


were 


carlots, 


packed in 


“5.45; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.3504655, standard $6.15@ 
6.35, first clear $5.65@5.95, high 
gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $5.80@6.15, straight $5.40@ 
5.70, first clear $4.80@5.25, high 


ratio cake $6.35@6.70; Pacific Coast 


cake $6.65@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour market contin- 


ued quiet last week, with production 
holding at about the previous week's 
level and with no news of interest in 
the trade. Interior mill production 
was up a bit, offsetting a sharp cur- 
tailment by one of the tidewater 
mills. The latter says that produc- 
tion looks light for the next 60 days, 
but that some business is under 
negotiation which could change the 
picture over night. Oct. 5 prices were 
unchanged with family patent $7.90, 


bluestem $6.78, bakery $6.75 and 
pastry $6.03 

Portland: Mill grinding is excep- 
tionally good in the Pacific North- 


west with some mills working on a 
seven day week, and some six days 
This applies particularly to the 
larger mills which have received a 
fair amount of export business in the 
South Pacific. Some of the smaller 
mills are not faring so well. Flour 


prices have held steady, serving as 
an inducement in the domestic trade, 
and bookings have been freely made 
ahead, 


Bookings are further 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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PARKING ON CONTINENTAL ROOF—When designing the new addition 
to its Oklahoma City plant, the Continental Baking Co. came up with @ 
solution to both an immediate problem and a future one. The roof of the 
structure is being used to help solve the ever-present parking problem, and 
the construction is such that at some future date the parking area can be 
converted into manufacturing space, It was important that the architects 
specify a root insulation that would combine high insulating qualities and 


a hbi¢gh compressive strength to support both present 


and future loads. 


Foamg@ias cellular glass insulation, a product of the Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
was chosen for the job, The compressive strength of over seven tons per 
square foot easily supports the weight of the concrete wearing surface and 
moving vehicles, as well as anticipated future structural loads. 





that the wheat supply is more cer- 
tain than it was a month ago, Quo- 


tations Oet. 5: High gluten $6.96, all 
Montana $6.82, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, bluestem bakers $6.82, 
cake $7.46, pastry $6.46, pie $6.16, 


LOO” 
85.89 


whole wheat $6.26, graham 
cracked wheat $5.89. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills were fair- 
ly busy last week, though business 
was pretty much of a routine nature, 
with not too much interest from ex- 
port buyers. 

(Juotations 
springs for 
6.10 in 
count 


Oct. 5: Top patent 
use in Canada $5,804 
100's cottons, less cash dis- 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers $4.70 
100's paper, less cash dis- 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

Domestic interest in winter wheat 
flour has slackened off, and the price 
has not been inducive to overseas 
buyers. Quotations Oct. 5: $4.80, f.0.b 
Montreal-Halifax in export cottons, 

Very little winter wheat is being 
offered for sale, those who have good 
quality wheat holding for even high- 
er prices, Quotations Oct. 5: $1.80 
bu. and up, f.0.b, shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Trade in Canadian flour 
for both export and domestic ac- 
count remained steady and prices 
unchanged last week. Mills 
continued to operate close to capacity 
five-day week. There was no 
accumulation of supplies. Export 
clearances for the week ended Oct. 
1, totaled 177,800 sacks and included 
77,400 for IWA destinations, The 
comparative totals the week previous 
were 310,000 and 116,000 sacks, re- 
spectively. Quotations, Oct. 5: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.45@5.76; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$505.15. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales con- 
tinued to show very little change 
last week. Business was still largely 
confined to regular monthly require- 
ments with no indications of any 
substantial forward business. 

The flour trade followed along the 
lines of the grain trade, However, 
the week in grain was brightened 


@> in 
count 


were 


on \ 


somewhat by the entry of Japanes¢ 
millers into this market resulting in 
the sale of three cargoes during the 
week. In addition one cargo of higher 
grade wheat was also sold to Israel 
for November loading 

Domestic trade holding firn 
with prices unchanged. Quotation 
Oct. 5: Hard wheat grinds, first pat 
ents in cottons $5.85; bakers’ patent 
$4.80 in paper bags and $5 in cotton 


was 


western pastry to the trade $6.10 
and western cake flour $7.25 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Millfeed prices slid 
off 50¢@$1 in the week ended Oct 
8 as mill running time continued 
heavy and demand could not keep 


pace. Good weather in the area has 
made it possible for cows to stay in 
the pastures with the result that the 
fall expansion of demand has not oc 
curred. What demand showed up 
came from the country trade. Red 
dog held steady, with some of the in 
terest there coming from buyers who 
normally use second which 
are very scarce. 

Quotations Oct. 8, in 100-lb. sacks 
per ton: Bran $37, standard 
$38, flour midds. $48.50@ 49 
$54 @57. 

Kansas City: Increased local offe: 
ings resulting from heavier mill op 
erations and lagging demand from 
all classes of trade combined to de 
press millfeed prices in the past week 
Shorts were under the most pressure 
and fell $2.50 ton, while bran de 
clined 75¢ on sacked product. Bulk 
midds. also were quite weak and off 
$2.25. Quotations Oct. 8, carlots, Kan 
sas City: Bran $35@35.50, shorts $38 
@38.50, sacked; midds. $32@32.75 
bulk, 

Salina: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week with bran 50¢ ton higher 
and shorts $2 ton lower 
were adequate. Quotations Oct. 5 
basis Kansas City: Bran $35.500 36 
gray shorts $38.50@39 

Wichita: Millfeed demand contin 
ued good last week, with offerings in 
sufficient. Due to the boxcar short 
age, most shipments were by truck 
Bran declined 50¢ ton for the week 
while shorts were $3 ton lower. Quo- 
tations Oct. 5, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $35.25@35.75, shorts $38@38.50 


clears, 


midds 
red do 


Supplies 
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Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was slow to fair last week, with the 
trend a little firmer at the week-end 
Offerings were adequate but not 
pressing. Quotations Oct. 5, burlaps: 
Bran $42@43, gray shorts $46@47, 
delivered Texas common points; un- 
changed on bran and $3 lower on 
shorts, compared with previous week 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were 
slow moving last week and prices 
closed unchanged on bran but $2.75 
lower on shorts. Quotations Oct. 5, 


straight cars: Bran $37.75@38.75 
millrun $39.13@40.13, shorts $40.50@ 
41.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes 


Hutchinson: There was some weak- 
ness in feed prices last week but mills 
were still able to dispose of all stocks, 
going mostly to jobbers and mixers 


in the nearby area. The weakness, 
50¢ on bran and $3 on shorts, result- 
ed from the government feed pro- 
ram. Quotations Oct. 5 basis Kan- 


us City: Bran $35@35.75, shorts $38 
1138.50 

Chicago: Millfeeds provided little 
nterest for buyers in the central 
states during the week ending Oct. 8 
The general market trend was lower, 
but no big break occurred. Most seg- 
ments of the trade seemed willing to 
wait for further developments before 
making long term commitments. Quo- 
tations Oct. 8: Bran $40.50@41 
standard midds. $41.50@42, flour 
midds. $55@56, red dog $59@60 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds 
low last week. The price trend was 
with supplies heavy. Quota- 
tions Oct. 5: Bran $39.75@40.25 
shorts $42.75 @43.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were good 
last week with buying spread equally 
between bran and middlings. Prices 
rallied under the increased activity. 
which came mostly from medium and 
large mixers. The country trade is 
still sitting tight and as one spokes- 
man said, “trying to out-dope the 
market.” The boxcar shortage is still 
bad here but mills managed to get 
enough cars to maintain operations 
Mill running time ranged from six to 
seven days. Bran ended unchanged 
after being off $1 earlier in the week; 
middlings were up 50¢ after a $1.50 
early decline and heavy feeds were 
very tight and unchanged. Quotations 
Oct. 5: Bran $43.50@44, standard 
midds. $44.50@45 flour midds. $60@ 
63, red dog $60@63 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed an easier tone last week as 
buyers and sellers appeared to be 
locked in their respective positions as 
to current values. Bran eased about 
S0¢ and middlings yielded $1. Trading 
action was extremly slow and gener- 


was 


lower 


ally limited to small fill-in lots for 
immediate or nearby requirements 
Quotations Oct. 5: Bran $51, midds 


$53 

Philadelphia: A better inquiry was 
reported for millfeed locally last week 
and dealers reported some of this was 
resulting in a little broader buying 
Some observers expected this demand 
would fan out at least a little more 
in the near future because of low in- 
ventories and declining pasturage 
The Oct. 5 quotations showed bran 
unchanged from the previous week 
at $50, while standard midds. dropped 
50¢ to $51.50, and red dog slipped $1 
to $69 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales contin- 
ued at a good rate all last week 
Prices were lower but this did not 
hinder sales as is usual in a down- 
ward market. Supplies in all lines 


continued to cover all needs. Quota- 
5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 


tions Oct 
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gran $47.55@48.64, standard midds 
$48.55@50.64, flour midds. $62.55@ 
$63 14, red dog $68.55@70.64 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady last week and 
mixers and jobbers appeared to be 
content to stay out of the market 
unless for immediate requirements 
Bran prices were steady to firm but 
shorts and middlings weakened with 
the former easing down approximate- 
ly $2. Mill production was good but 
offerings were not pressing and busi- 
ness remained on the dull side. Quo- 
tations Oct. 5: Bran $454 46.75, shorts 
$48 @ 49.50 


Seattle: The millfeed 


market con 
tinued sluggish last week but trad- 
ers stated that it appeared to have 


reached its low and may possibly be 
expected to pick up from here on out 
simply on the basis of relative values 
with barley and oats. Two mills raised 
their prices during the week by $1 
ton, and while buyers were not rush- 
ing in at the new level, shipping in- 
structions continued good and _ the 
market seemed to have achieved a 
bit of stability. Quotations Oct. 5 
Market quiet at $40 delivered 
common transit points 


possibly $1 
per ton lower on the basis of firm 
bids 


ton, 


Portland: Quotations Oct. 5: 
run $38, midds. $43 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un 
changed last week with demand and 
supply about equal. Plants are work- 
ing 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, and are booked well into No 
vember. Quotations (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $41, midds. $46; 
to Denver—red bran and millrun $48, 
midds. $53; to California—red bran 
and millrun $48.50, midds. $53.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: There was a 
good demand for millfeeds last week 
and prices advanced. Quotations Oct 
5: Bran $51@52, shorts $59@60 
midds. $62@6A. net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal 


Mill- 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds last 
week was good for this season of the 
year and there was no volume of 
stocks in western positions. While Al- 
berta mills continued to move fair 
quantities into British Columbia, most 
of the production in western Canada 
was going to the eastern provinces 
and New England states. Prices were 
steady. Quotations Oct. 5: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $42@46 in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta $4 more; shorts 
$45.50@48.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; midds. $47@50 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $1.50 less 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
last week firmer. Demand was re- 
ported steady with supplies from 
prairie mills ample for current needs 
Cash car quotations Oct. 5 for paper 
bags with 50¢ more packed in jutes 
bran $50, shorts $53, midds. $56 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued to be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence last week as buyers kept to 
their positions of wait-and-see. Mill 
representatives are looking for some 
bookings this month since they be- 
lieve bakers are letting their inven- 
tories get down very low in their 
wait for lower prices. Directions were 
good. Quotations Oct. 5 (unchanged): 
White rye $5.22@5.27, medium $5.05 
@507, dark $447@4.52, rye meal 
$4.75 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
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LANGENDORF BUYS 
JORDAN BAKING CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorff 
United Bakeries Inc. at San Fran- 
cisco has purchased the Jordan Bak- 
ing Co. of Tacoma, Wash. This brings 
to 6 the number of bakeries operated 
by Langendorf in the Pacific North- 
west and to 22 the total number of 
bakeries operated by the firm. 





tations Oct. 5: White rye $6.14@6.24 
medium rye $5.94@6.04, dark rye 
$5.39 @5.49 

Philadelphia: The cautious buying 
ittitude which has pervaded the local 
rye market I ome time wa igain 
in evidence ast week and dealings 
showed that hand-to-mouth policies 
were being resorted to by more 


bakers. The Oct. 5 quotation on white 





rye of $5.95@6.10 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 

St. Louis: Rye sales were termed 
good” last week with shipping di- 
rections holding up. Prices were un- 
changed (Juotations Oct 5 Pure 
vhite rye $5.89, medium $5.54, dark 
$5.14, rye meal $5.69 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour found few 
irge or sn bakeries interested in 
buying last week. Directions are be- 
ng drawn upon at a good rate to 
cover needs. It is figured that within 
i few weeks some bakeries in the 
tri-state area will need to restock rye 


patents and the hope is being held 
that an advantageous price will pre- 
sent itself shortly. Quotations Oct. 5, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 rye $5.89@6, medium $5.69@ 
).80, dark $5.14@5.25, blended $6.35 4 


6.45, rye meal $5.39@5.50 


Chicago: Rye flour continued near 
the status quo in the central states 


during last week, both pricewise and 
USINESS-WISs¢t Observers believe the 
trade is fairly well booked up for 
ome weel ihead, and only impor- 
tant market action can stir up any 


enthusiasn 


Quotations Oct. 5: White 


patent rye $5.55, medium $5.35, dark 
$4 80 
Portland: Quotations Oct. 5: White 
patent $7.70, pure dark rye $6.70, 1.c.] 
Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Last week's 
busine wa ibout normal for this 
eason of the year. Quotations Oct 
»: Rolled oat n 80-lb. cottons $5.55 
itn il in 100 cottons $6.85. f.o.b 
loronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
id oatmeal for domestic consump 
! nere with colder weath 
I d production is keeping pace 
vith buyin lers. Prices were firm 
t week. The small export business 
t reflecting in western mill 
Quotations Oct. 5: Rolled oats in 80 
hy icks $5.45@5.65, oatmeal in 100- 
ick $6.6576.90 in the three 


All prices ¢ 


ish car 








DEATHS 





Kenneth C. Allen, 72, prominent in 

t! in western Canada 

lied last week at his home in West 

‘ancouve Mr. Allen had retired 

ra ( I ifter a long pe riod 

f ervit vith the Alberta Pacific 

Grain ¢ , inaging director. Mr 

Allen wa lirector of several Van- 

couver companies, and was at one 
t e well known as a golfer 
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George B. Wood 
Retirement Ends 
60-Year Career 


BUFFALO—A career that started 
nearly 60 years ago, when schooners 
were still plying the lakes, ended Oct. 
1 when George B. Wood, veteran 
grain merchant, retired. Mr. Wood 
was one of the oldest living members 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange 

Mr. Wood has been president of the 
Wood Grain Corp. 25 years. The com- 
pany has been dissolved since his 
retirement. Mr. Wood served two 
terms as president of the Corn Ex- 
change and three years as treasurer. 
He was a director nine years 

Mr. Wood started his long career 
as a $3-a-week office boy for J. A 
Seymour at the age of 17. The con- 
cern later became Seymour Wood Co, 


Mr. Wood formed the Wood Grain 
Corp. in 1931, and has headed it ever 
since. 


GREAO 1S THE STAFF 


Exact Weight Scale 


Promotes Three 


COLUMBUS, 
motions at the 
Co., Columbus, announced by 
Tahlman Krumm, president 

John D. Beeson, for seven years in 
the firm’s engineering department, 
has named plant manager of 
the mechanical division. Thomas 
Hamilton, with the company 29 years, 
and formerly plant manager, has 
been named procurement officer. John 
T. Flanagan has appointed 
plant superintendent for the mechan- 


‘ ’ 


OHIO 
Exact 
were 


Three pro- 
Weight Scale 


been 


been 


ical division. He has been assistant 
plant manager and has been with 
Exact Weight since 1939 








G. H. Anthony 


NEW DIRECTOR—The Chase Bag 
Co.'s central art department, where 
printed brands for Chase bags have 
been designed since 1929, is now un- 
der the direction of G. H. Anthony, 
it has been announced by R. N. Con- 
ners, executive vice president. Mr. 
Anthony succeeds Burnam R. Jones, 
manager of the department since its 
beginning, who retires after over 25 
years with Chase Bag. Mr. Anthony 
will continue the policy of maintain- 
ing a full-time staff of artists, typog- 
raphers and engravers in one central 
location. Both stock and private 
brands are produced by this service, 
located in the firm’s St. Louis branch 
at 5088 Southwest Ave. 





NEW BAKERY ADVISORS—The Associated Retail Bakers of America has 
changed the personnel of its Allied Advisory Committee, and some of the 
new, key people are pictured here. They are, seated, from the left, W. P. 
Martin, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales, chairman; Frank Morris, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., membership; standing, from the left, Jerry Montgomery, 
Columbus Show Case Co., research and merchandising; Harry Green, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., research and merchandising, and Frank Fay, Champion 
Machinery Co., conventions. Not pictured is George Seidel, Seidel & Son. 
One of the group's biggest Jobs will be promotion of National Retail Bakers 


Week next April 29 through May 4. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles Morin, Pillsbury Mills 
Ir Minneapolis PrP. KE. O'Brien, 
City, and James Smith, Leo 

Advertising Agency, Minne 
were recent visitors in Okla 
City 


Kan is 
Burnett 
apolis 
homa 
* 

George W. Dyer, Indianapolis, ha 
been promoted from wholesale and 
supermarket contact 


salesman to 


district sales assistant in the Cleve 
land office of General Mills, In 
* 
G. L. MacKenzie, chief engineer 
Canadian Prairie Farm Rehabilita 
tion Administration, has been ap 


pointed acting director of PFRA Mr 


MacKenzie succeeds Dr. L. B. Thom 
son, who died recently Mr Mac 
Kenzie joined PFRA in 1987 
* 
After 24 years of service as Buf 
falo sales manager of the Continental 


a testimonial dinner wa 
Adam H. Seibert 


gaking (Co 
held recently for 
on his retirement 


Cc. B. Green, vice pre sident, Globe 
Elevator Division of F. H. Peavey & 
Company, Duluth, recently was elect 





RELIEF ABUSE 


‘ ntinued 





feeding the work 
formerly 
federation is 


workers instead of 
ers themselves, as 

The upporting a 
move for a conference of 
cerned in the food 


those con 


industries and in 


food distributing agencies to consid 
er the effects of the free food pro 
gram. Trade sources do not think 
such a meeting will take place until 
after the elections. While such a con 
ference may be useful, MNF’ of 
ficials are not optimistic that “lar 
ceny” can be removed from the pro 
gram. The demagogic appeal of the 
program |} ery great and there are 


too many vested interests in the free 
food situation, the federation 
ments 


com 


ed to the 
Duluth 


board of directors of the 
toard of Trade 

R. Chappus of Andre & Cie, SA 
Switzerland 
ing firm, was a 


Lausanne grain import 
recent 
City joard of 
% 
Rosenthal, president, Ab 
bott Baking Corp., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Baking and 


Visitor on the 


Kansas Trade 


George 


Bakin Supplies Division of the Slat 
Annual Fund Drive of Travelers Aid 
Society of New York 
Dunwoody Institute 
Reelects Officers 
MINNEAPOLIS Russell H. Ben 


nett was reelected president of tne 
board of trustees of Dunwoody Indus 
trial Institute at the group's annual 


meeting here Oct, 2 


George C. Crosby and Henry 5S 
Kingman were reelected vice presi- 
dents of the institute. Other officers 
reelected include: Harold ©. Hunt 
secretary; J. R. Kingman, Jr, treas 


urer and assistant secretary 


and J. A 


jutler, assistant treasurer and as 
istant secretary 

All other members of the board of 
trustees were reelected, Mr. Kingman 
director and treasurer of the inati 
tute, reported that the assets of the 
institute were at a new all time high 
He also reported that the school dur 
ing the past year had 


gifts of $97,900 


received total 


"LL. ys vwe orare ‘ re 


BUILD NEW PLANT 
OLEAN, N.Y Hauts C 
Shops, Inc New York, will ¢« 
$150 000 plant upon approval 
of a rezoning application now before 


ooK it 
onstruct 
i nev 


the Olean Zoning Commission. The 
plant will be on a 10-acre site in the 
vicinity of Marcus Park. The firm's 


Sullivan St. plant will be turned into 
a garage upon completion of the new 
project early next year 
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VICTOR PRESENTATION — Pictured at the presentation of the Victor 
Chemical Works survey are, left, Elwood M, Myers, director of advertising and 


Mr, Fite 


who made the presentation of the survey. 





HOME BAKING SURVEY 


(Continued from page 11) 





In one way or another, 93% of the 
“knows about” self-rising 
flour, or knows that such a product is 
on the market, It has been assumed 
that sinee it is so widely known, there 
is no real need to inform the market 
about the product's advantages. It 
has been left to the housewife's dis- 
cretion whether or not she uses it. 
Actually, the findings of this report 
on actual usage and understanding of 
flour prove that “just 
about” it is not enough to 
the sale and use of it in the 
outhern home, Vietor comments. 


market 


elf-rising 
kno ne 
promot 


Questions 10 and Il: Where do you 
wel most of your recipes for baking? 


Where have you obtained most of 
your recipes calling for self-rising 
flour hree distinetive things were 
indicated by answers to these two 
questions. Of greatest interest is the 
fact that there were four times the 


number of sourees mentioned for gen- 
eral recipes as for recipes calling for 


self-rising flour, Recipe books were 
mentioned the greatest number of 
time is @& general recipe source 

67°. The next most frequently men- 
tioned sources were “old in family or 
from friends" 65%. Printed media 
were mentioned 44% of the time. 
Only 15% of the time the flour con- 
tainer is mentioned as a source for 
reneral recipes-——but users of self- 
risine flour mentioned flour contain- 
ers of the times as a source for 
recit calling for self-rising flour 


Cookbooks as a _ source; Self- 
flour recipes showed a return 

This makes it evident that 
the housewife is forced out of her 
normal pattern to find recipes calling 
for self-rising flour, the report states 


Question No, 12: Are recipes calling 
for self-rising flour easy or difficult 
to obtain? Among users and one-time 
users of self-rising flour, % feel 


that they are hard to find, only 34% 
feel they can find or have all they need 
and 41% have never looked, Conside1 
ing all southern housewives, however 
both users and non-users, only one iy 
five (21%) feels it is « isy to obtain 
recipes calling for self-rising flour 


Gravem-Inglis to 


Build New Bakery 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Graven 
Inglis Baking Co Stockton, ha 


broken ground for a new, $2,000,000 


plant, a single-story concrete tru 
ture 50% larger than the present 
plant. 

The new building, on 16 acres near 
a railroad siding, will have a con 
plete line of modern equipment, in 


cluding automatic machinery to el 
minate human handlin of bread 
while in the processin tage 

Equipment to be installed includes 
two continuous-mix dough-makin 
machines of a type put in by Graven 
Inglis last year 

Other up-to-date equipment will in 
clude an automatic steam-proof box 


a 120-foot traveling hearth tunnel! 
oven, a depanner, bread cooler and 


a “Select'er,” to direct the flow ol 
new bread into five wrap 


| simul 
taneously 


Gravem-Inglis officials ex 
pect to double output through use of 
their new machinery 

According to John Inglis, vice 
dent and general manager, the 
hopes to occupy the new plant 
spring. 

In attendance at 
groundbreaking ceremonies were Wil 
liam E, Inglis, president, Harold 
Gravem, treasurer, Stockton civic and 
publie officials, and nearly 200 specta- 
tors. 


presi 
firm 
next 


special recent 
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Operative Millers, Cereal Chemists 
See Ohio Mills, Hear Aeration Talk 


MARION, OHIO-—-Mill tours, panel 
liscussions and talks about proper 
juct size for grain aeration equip- 


ent, the added value of horizontal 
rain storage bins, and a look at the 


Ohio wheat picture were all high- 
ights of a meeting of District 3 As- 
ociation of Operative Millers, in Ma- 


28-29. 

The meeting was held in conjunc- 
tion with a gathering of the Cincin- 
nati section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists as a fall 
for both groups. 


rion Sept 


meeting 


Initial activity included a tour of 
the Marion Milling Co. and McMillen 


Feed Mills by millers and chemists 
For the ladies there was a tour of the 
Harding Home Museum and Me- 
morial. Friday evening nearly 100 


people were guests of the allied trades 
at a cocktail and bingo party 

The opening session was called to 
order by Emmett Loy Mill 
Brookville, Ohio, District 3 chairman 


Loy’s 


and Joe Zvanovec, National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, chairman, Cincin- 
nati Section AACC. Carl Holder, 
manager, Marion Milling Co., was 
the first speaker and presented a 
short address of welcome to the as- 


embled group 

The technical program was initiat- 
ed with a film, “A New Profit Dimen- 
ion presented by Donald Clark, 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City. The 
explained the design, construc- 


Butler 
film 


tion and advantages of horizontal 
metal grain storage buildings. After 
the film Mr. Clark discussed grain 


aeration at the farm and country ele- 
with emphasis on diffi- 
grain drying and aeration 
due to climatic conditions 
special value 
wet crop conditions in the Ohio Val- 
during the recent harvest 


vator level 
culties of 
The discus- 


ion was of because of 


Duct Sizes 
Henry M. Marks, Ewing Foundry, 
Indianapolis, spoke on “The Relation 
f Duct Sizes for Effective Distribu- 


tion and Operation of Air in Grain 
Aeration.” Mr Marks established 
three major points: (1) There must 
be an air entrance, (2) it must be 


properly and stoutly constructed, (3) 
there must be good air distribution to 
ill parts of the grain mass and the 
ir must enter the grain with mini- 
il loss of energy. Mr. Marks said 
point No. 3 is the most important, 
nd that 20% of the duct surface 
must be perforated to obtain optimum 
r distribution 
4 milling and baking forum of mill- 
rs and chemists from Ohio, Indiana 
nd Michigan discussed characteristics 
the 1956 soft wheat crop. V. L 
Vhite and J. R. Hedding, Marion Mill- 
ng Co. were moderators. Howard Sim- 


ns Mid-West Laboratories, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, summarized remarks 
of the group, with a statement that 


rhe crop was somewhat difficult to 

it first, but it seems to be com- 

ing around. The baking qualities of 

the flour are relatively good and 

should improve with further maturing 
the wheat.” 


A luncheon was served for approxi- 


mately 75 millers, chemists. their 
wives and guests. Lyle C. Mertz, na 
tional AOM vice president, was the 
principal luncheon speaker, Mr. Mertz 


extended an invitation to all present 
to attend the technical conference in 
Buffalo next spring 

The next session was opened with a 
film titled, “The New Look.” and was 
presented by Tim Wyant and W. D 
Wills, McMillen Feed Mills. Ma- 


rion, Ohio 


ration of 


founding of 


The film was a commemo- 
the 20th anniversary of the 
the McMillen firm and a 


tribute to its founder, Dale McMil 
len 
Wheat Varieties 
Dr. C. A. Lamb, Federal Soft Wheat 


Laboratories, Wooster, Ohio, present- 


ed a paper, “The Wheat Variety Pic- 


ture in QOhio.”” Dr. Lamb expressed 
pride fn efforts of the federal soft 
wheat laboratories in discouraging 
planting of undesirable wheat va 
rieties in Ohio. Fortunately, soil con 
ditions in Ohio are such that most 
outside wheat varieties are not suc 
cessful. Dr. Lamb said that 85% of 
the total acreage devoted to wheat 


in Ohio comprised the four varieties 


recommended by the Federal Soft 
Wheat Laboratories. They are 
Thorne, Butler, Vigo and Seneca 


Ninety five percent of the total wheat 


acreage in Ohio is planted in soft 








2: 





AL 


Claude I. Carter 


Nebraska Consolidated 


Names Vice President 
OMAHA, NEB Claude I. Carter 


has been named vice president of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Inc., 
it has been announced by J. A. Mac- 
tier, president 

Mr. C assistant man- 
iger of the Alabama Flour Mills, and 
manager of the formula feed depart- 
ment. He will 


4 
nd 


arter has been 


continue to serve in 
this capacity. The Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., is a division of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Inc., 
Omaha 

Mr. Carter 
Flour Mills in 
the newly 
partment 


Alabama 
headed up 
feed de- 


joined the 
1941. He 
formed formula 
that time 
Under his guidance, the department 
has grown steadily. Today it com 
prises a large share of the company’s 
This appointment is in line 
with the company’s plans to put more 


since 


business 


emphasis on the formula feed busi 
ness 
The most recent growth of the 


company s 
pletion of a 154 acre Red Hat 


feed program is the com 
Feeds 


Research Farm near Decatur, and 
the new Red Hat Feed Mill, Tunnel 
Hill, Ga 

Mr. Carter is a native of Weo 


gufka, Ala. He is a graduate of Ala 
bama Polytechnic Institute, receiving 
a BS degree in agricultural 
in 1941 


science 
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winter red and the remaining 5% 
n scattered plots of white wheats and 
hard red winters. The high point of 
Dr. Lamb's talk was his assertion 
that alter a poor crop, such as in 
1956, the farmer is apt to blame the 
wheat variety, and is most suscepti- 
ble to high pressure sales promoticn 
from unscrupulous seed companies 
trying to introduce undesirable va- 
rieties. ‘TI is when the educational 


program of tl Federal Laboratories 


f value seeing that only va 
rieties acceptable to the milling and 
baking trade are planted by the farm- 
el said Dy Lamb 

A demonstration and discussion of 
“Continuous Moisture Testing by 
Latham Conge Mechanical Research 
Staff, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio 
A the f paper of the afternoon 

Mr. Conger told of a new electronic 
device ist out of the testing stage, 
for which installations have already 
een made in the food, chemical and 
metals industries. Mr. Conger said 
that ccuras within 2% can be ob- 
t ed if th iaterial tested is homo- 

nou nd we classified 

District 3 selected Glenn Bleile, 
Garland M In Greensbur Ind., 
to complete tne unexpired term of 
A. D. Bosley, secretary-treasurer. Mr 
Bosley has had to forego all outside 
ictivities due to illness 


Next fall the District 3, AOM, and 


Cincinnat ection, AACC, will meet 
in Wooster. A final decision regarding 
the spring meeting was tabled pend- 
ing further examination of dates and 
place 


Cargill Expands 
San Francisco 
Port Facilities 


SAN FRANCISCO-—A program for 
expansion of San Francisco port area 
facilities w innounced Oct. 8 joint- 
ly by the board of state harbor com- 
nissioners and Cargill, Incorporated 

The program includes added dock 
facilities for Cargill’s copra plant at 
1301 Army St., and a new office build- 
ing that will also house the company’s 
grain divisior 

rhe announcement was made at a 
pre conference at the Ferry Bldg 

y Cyril Magnin, president of the 
harbor commission, and Howard D 
Boone, regional manager for Cargill 


f 


are in the final 
stage of completion by the state har- 


icilities 


bor commission. Copra—dried coconut 
N 3 on the port’s list of major 
import ind Cargill accounts for a 
ijor part of the shipments which 
umount t pproximately $18 million 
yeal 
The new office building, on a site ar 
the copra facilities, will permit Cargill 
to concentrate all its maritime and 
far product operations in central 
California under one roof, Mr s00ne 
iid. At f{ ent, grain division busi- 
is ¢ lucted in the Merchants 
Exchange Bldg in downtown San 
Fram ‘ 
lhe San Francisco program is part 
f a five-year, multi-million-dollar ex- 
pa n of Cargill seaport facilities in 
eight majo cities. The other ports 
ire: Alb N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Morenead City N.C - Baton Rouge 
La Port Arthur, Tex.; Portland, 
Ore Seatth Wash.;: and Norfolk, 
Va 
Cargill, a 91-year-old concern with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, operates 
i intry elk itors at Dixon and Madi- 
Cal., and a terminal elevator at 


Sacramento 
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NEW PETER PAN PLANT—The new bakery will be 398 ft. wide and 409 
in length. Executive offices will be at the front of building. The truck dock 
is at the left rear. A railroad spur wilh be built to the rear, The two-story 
bin-storage area at the left will be faced with aluminum, The remainder of 
the plant will be of concrete, steel, brick and glass construction. 


To Be Electronically Controlled .. . 





P. F. Petersen Baking Co. Will 
Build $2,000,000 Omaha Plant 


OMAHA, NEB.—Peter Pan Bak- 
has announced plans to build 
a $2,090,000 electronically-controlled 
bakery in Omaha. Milton Petersen, 
president, said the new bakery will 
the largest in the Omaha area, 
one of the most modern in the 


eries 


be 
and 
Ls 

In addition to handling all produc- 
tion for western Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska, the new plant will house 
the general offices of the P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., bakers of Peter Pan 
bread. 

Mr. Petersen said construction will 
start immediately and should be com- 
pleted by early 1958 

The plant will be located on a 10- 
acre site on the western edge of the 
city limits in one of Omaha's fastest 
growing commercial and industrial 
districts. Of steel, concrete and brick 
construction, the new plant wil! have 
approximately 132,000 ft. of 
space, all on one floor. All operations 
from unloading of flour to the pack- 
ing of finished products will be auto- 
matic. Mr. Petersen said the com- 
pany has been planning the expansion 
move for 4% years 

Peter Pan started in Omaha more 
than 60 years ago, when a young 
Danish P. F. Petersen, 


Sq 


immigrant, 





Milton Petersen 


GUIDES MODERNIZATION — Miil- 
ton Petersen, president, Peter Pan 
Bakeries, is a son of the founder. He 
is also vice-chairman of the board, 
American Institute of Baking, and 
for many years was a member of the 
board of governors, American Bak- 
ers Assn. 


came to Omaha and began baking 
bread in a basement-type retail bak 
ery 


In addition to Omaha, the company 
has plants in Des Moines, Cedar Rap 
ids and Davenport, Iowa, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

In 1919 the bakery was moved to 
its present location at 1123 Jackson 
St. The first loaf of Peter Pan bread 
was baked in 1923. Cake baking 


was 


started in 1924. As the company ex 
panded, additions to the Jackson 
Street plant were constructed until 
no more space was available for ex 
pansion 

From Omaha, Peter Pan distrib 
utes bread, cake and rolls on &2 
routes which extend to points nearly 
two hundred miles from the city 
Depots for the Omaha plant are in 


Storm Lake, Carroll and Shenandoah 
in Iowa, and in Lincoln, Nebraska 
City, Columbus and Grand Island 
Nebraska 


BREA 


in 


& THe OTArF ure 


Concho Proves Good 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Concho wheat, an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College research product 


has come out first in production, 
milling and baking in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Texas wheat belt tests 


While the year 1956 was unfavorable 


to late wheat, farmers in some in- 
stances made 30 bu. from Concho 
compared to 16 bu. of Triumph 


an early variety. There is now enough 


good seed to plant 750,000 acres, said 
Ed Grinstaff, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. Dr 
John Johnson, Kansas State profe 


sor in flour and feed milling. said that 
widespread tests proved Concho en 
tirély satisfactory 


SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF ‘ 


Fees Increased 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
proposal to amend the schedule of 


fees and charges for the appeal in 
spection and grading of grain for ex 
port. The amendment would author 
ize the assessment of $5 per hour for 
all overtime work in connection with 
such appeals 

Overtime ad 
dition to fee 
assessed as prescribed 
26.74 of the Regulations under the 
United States Grain Standards Act 

The amendment would the de 
partment in handling appeals on car 
round-the-clock 


charges would be in 
and charges currently 


in Sectior 


loaded 


goes and on 
weekends because overtingc costs 
have increased 
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rHE NEW VORK STOCK ENCHANGE 
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28 
SOIL BANK 
Continued from page 9%) 

at best a gamble. They lose money 


two out of five years, break even two 
years and in the fifth year come 
through with handsome profits based 
on high price support levels, 

As the acreage reserve program 
for wheat this year seemed to drag 
winter wheat belt, state and 
committeemen told farmers 
that they would be permitted to put 
all their wheat land under the wheat 
soll bank program for 1957 since their 
states had not reached the total dol- 
lar goal 


in the 


coun?t 


Liberalization of Participation 

In most respects this is not a re- 
laxation of the soil bank operation, 
It is merely a liberalization of farmer 
participation up to the dollar values 
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OVERSEAS AGENTS 


in addition to Lykes’ own 
traffic and supervisory 
offices overseas, shippers in 
the many lands served by 
Lykes six trade routes are 
offered the experienced aid 
of 372 agents. In all, 156 
overseas ports are served 
frequently and regularly by 
Lykes 54 modern cargoliners 
the largest American flag 
fleet sailing between 
U.S. GULF PORTS 
and the world. 


These 6 Lykes trade routes offer depend- 
able, regularly scheduled services from and 
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available to 
states, 

‘Through Sept. 28, 1956, wheat farm- 
ers signed up approximately 4.3 mil 
lion acres in the soil bank. These re 
ports are believed to be at least two 
weeks behind consolidated figures for 
national headquarters here 

It is possible that fina) returns may 
show that the full sign-up of winter 
wheat farmers may bulge to nearly 
double the announced total. Even so 
it would stili leave USDA short of 
its goal of the wheat soil bank pro 
gram of 15 million acres for the 1957 
crop. 

This is disturbing news to the gov 
ernment and to the surplus disposal 
problem, On the anticipated estimate 
of a reduction of wheat production 
for 1957 through the operations of the 
soil bank, it was hoped that the crop 
might be reduced as much as 270 mil 
lion bushels—-which with heavy ex- 
ports might make a big dent in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. stockpile of 
bread grain. 

Some officials at USDA, sensing the 
danger that the soil bank might 
fasten itself on the over-all farm pro 
gram as a variation of acreage allot 
ments, hoped that it could be made 
effective in a big way next year for 
wheat and the other big basic com 
modity crop surpluses so the plan 
could be ended not later than its pres 
ent legislative deadline of the 1959 
crop year. 

Now, however, it may be expected 
that the soil bank may develop into 
another form of acreage allotment 
and miss its short term objective of 


farmers within thos« 


surplus reduction and become a new 
and more dangerous federal check 
system for farmers. 

Ominous indications of the attrac 
tion of the soil bank as a new form 


of farm income come from the pota- 
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®OR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
Che Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
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their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
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to industry which has been cut off 
from price support. Congressional 
leaders from large potato-growing 
tates are advocating the inclusion of 
the potato crop in the soil bank pro- 
ram on the same terms as the basic 
commodities 

The potato crop is a national crop 
vith strong congressional support, 
ind if these spokesmen put on a drive 
for their share of the soil bank it is 
not unlikely that they can make a 


trade with the basic commodity 
groups and attain their goal 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF ee 


36 Attend Bakery 


Maintenance Course 


CHICAGO—Thirty six men were en- 
rolled in the bakery equipment main- 
tenance course recently held at the 
American Institute of Baking. Many 
were plant engineers in charge of large 
operations with several employees 
under their supervision. These men 
gave as their reason for attending the 
course a desire for a more thorough 
understanding of the problems faced 
by the workers on their staffs 

The institute both 
practical information on every phase 


course covers 


of bakery plant maintenance, and 
general discussions of administrative 
functions. The course lasts for five 


and a half days, with lectures sched 
uled from eight in the morning until 
four in the afternoon, and includes 
two fie'd trips to Chicago plants and 
two evening panel discussions of ques- 
tion class members. Lec- 
specialists in such 
as ovens, pans, mixing equipment, in- 
dustrial safety, boilers, etc 

Members of the institute staff and 
uest lecturers also discuss personnel 
administration and communication, 
job scheduling. relationships among 
the different departments in a bak- 
ery, effects of equipment condition on 
product quality, and other questions 
that deal with the role of the en- 
gineer in the total operation of a 
bakery 


raised by 


turers are areas 


The short course in Bakery Equip- 
ment Maintenance will be repeated 
9-14, 1957. Detailed information 
is available from. the tegistrar, 
American Institute School of Baking, 
100 FE, Ontario St., Chicago 11, TIl 
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St. Regis to Acquire 


Lumber Firm Control 


NEW YORK Roy K. Ferguson, 
resident and chairman of the board 


f St. Regis Paper Co., and Faul 
Neils of Portland, Ore., have jointly 
innounced that the holders of more 


than 51% of the 300,000 outstanding 
Shares of the common stock of J 
Neils Lumber Co. have granted St. 


tegis options to acquire their com- 
mon stock holdings in exchange for 


shares of St Regis common stock 
on the basis of 2% shares of St 
Regis common for each share of 


Neils common. 

The Neils Lumber Co. operates 
sawmills at Klickitat, Wash., and at 
Libby and Troy, Mont. The company 
also operates dry kilns, planing mills, 
lath mills and box plants 

Approximately 300,000 acres of 
timberlands, of which 200,000 acres 
ire located in the vicinity of the 
Kootenai River in western Montana, 
and approximately 100,000 acres in 
the drainage area of the Klickitat 
River in southern Washington, are 
owned in fee by Neils. These lands 
contain one of the largest single 
stands of saw timber in private own- 
ership in the Northwest, in addition 
to substantial amounts of pulpwood. 

Mr. Ferguson states that the quan- 
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right. No mill too large or small. We will 
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tity of pulpwood species available in 
the Montana lands would support a 
pulp and paper mill in that area hav- 


ing a daily capacity of at least 400 
tons. He states further that if the 
acquisition of the Neils stock is con 
summated, St. Regis plans the con 
struction of such a mill in Montana 

Following the acquisition, St. Regis 
will install barkers and _ chippers 
at the Neils sawmills in Wash- 
ington and Montana which will 
provide an important supply of 
wood chips for use at the St. Regis 


pulp and paper mill at Tacoma, Wash 


Hypnotist Performs 
For Chicago Millers 


CHICAGO Edward Barron, Chi 
cago hypnotist, provided the enter 
tainment for the opening event of 


the current season of Chicago Millers 
Club meetings, held at the Furniture 
Club of America on Oct. 4. 


Victor E. Winfield, Victor E. Win 
field & Associates, in charge of the 
program, arranged for a social hour 


followed by a dinner, entertainment 
and dancing to the music of the West- 
inghouse “Short-Circuits Close to 
100 members, guests and their ladies 
attended 
The next meeting will be Dec. 6 at 
the same location. The program topic 
will be “Investment Clubs.” 
BREA s TY 5 STAr® ’ f 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 


Buffalo ‘ 


Lakes 
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ADDRESSES EDITORS—Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, and Ellen H. Semrow, director 
of the consumer service department, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
show a model of the molecular structure of thiamine to Sam Keck, Jr., of 
Rutgers University. Mr. Reck is the newly elected president of the American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors. Dr. Parran had just finished 
addressing some 300 members of the group at a luncheon program sponsored 
by AIB during the meeting of editors at Pennsylvania State University. He 
spoke on “The Stronger Staff of Life’. The program was one of a series 
which AIB has been sponsoring this year in observance of the 15th annfver- 
sary of bread enrichment, and the 20th anniversary of the synthesis of thia- 
mine by Dr. R. R. Williams. Helena M. Hunt and Mary Kinnavey Moore of 


AIB’s staff also were at the meeting. 


Medical Authority Pays Tribute to 
Enrichment for Health Gains 


CHICAGO Enrichment of bread 
ind flour with essential nutrients has 
improved the country’s public health, 


Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the 
Graduate School of Public Hea)th, 
University of Pittsburgh, told the 


more than 300 persons attending the 


American Institute of Baking’s con- 
sumer service department luncheon 
it State College, Pa., recently 

The program was a part of the 


40th annual convention of the Amer- 


ican Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, and the AIB Depart- 
ment was among the host groups. 


Special guests at the luncheon session 
included Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, 
head, foods and nutrition of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Pennsy]- 

inia State University, and Dr. Grace 


Henderson, dean of the College of 
Home Economics. Prof. Mary L. 
Dodds and Prof. Margaret Q. Batjer, 
both of Penn State, also were guests 


Works Closely with Industry 
Dr. Parran, who from 1936 to 1948 
was Surgeon General of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, has worked close- 
ly with the baking industry through- 


out the initiation, development and 
continuance of the enrichment pro- 
gram. Th year, which marks the 
fifteenth anniversary of the program 
in this country, is being observed 


with spec 


American 


il events sponsored by the 
Institute of Baking 


As the subject of his talk, Dr. Par- 
ran chose 4 Stronger Staff of Life,” 
ind poke i follows 

One of the greatest forward steps 
on improving the public health has 
been the enrichment of flour and 
bread with essential nutrients and 
minerals. This year we are celebrat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of the syn- 
thesis by Dr. R. R. Williams of vita- 


min B, or thiamine and the 15th anni- 
versary of the enrichment of bread 


and flour. The doing of this 
a fascinating story which has in- 
volved the cooperation of nutrition 
scientists, governmental agencies, and 
private industry acting for the com- 
mon good 

I previously pointed out the great 
contributions which the agricultural 
colleges have made to public health. 
In addition to increasing agricultural 
productivity and efficiency these col- 
leges have developed a sound body 
of knowledge in regard to animal and 
plant nutrition, much of it applicable 
to humans. 

Parenthetically, these colleges 
many of them now universities—also 
have been among the first to develop 
quantitative measurements of social, 
economic, and biological phenomena 
as well as sound genetic information; 


makes 


still in its beginnings as applied to 
human problems. Except for the 
skills developed by the land-grant 


colleges, the schools of medicine and 
of public health would be handicapped 
in their research, without which all 
teaching is sterile 


Agriculture and Public Health 

There has been a marriage of agri 
culture and public health in the in- 
terest of national nutrition which was 
foretold 20 years ago by Stanley 
Bruce, now Lord Bruce of Australia, 
at a League of Nations meeting in 


Geneva. (One might say that the 
baking industry was the best man 
at the wedding.) 

When roller milling around 1870 


replaced the stone grinding of flour, 


the amount of thiamine in the pro- 
duct was reduced greatly tefined 
white flour from the roller mills 


promptly replaced the gray and 
coarser stone-ground flour. During 
the first decade of this century, Mc- 
Collum of Hopkins and Osborn and 
Mendel of Yale first revealed the 
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health importance of the vitamins 
which were being removed from flour 


in the milling process. As a result, 
in the 1930's the average American 
diet provided only one-third of the 


amount of thiamine contained in the 
diets of the last century when the 
only flour available was stone-ground 
Dr. Williams, the discoverer of thia- 
mine, pointed out to the cereal chem- 
ists in 1939 that the problem was 
that of making their staple cereal 
products more nearly equivalent to 
the whole seed in nutritive value. He 
explained that this could be done 
either by retaining more of the origi- 
nal components or by adding syn 
thetic nutritive materials and said 
“To blink at the scientific facts, 
will be suicidal for the commercial 
enterprises concerned.” 

In these days we are apt to think 
of research as being possible only in 
massive institutions with hundreds of 
scientists surrounded by a mass of 
expensive equipment, Research is, in 
fact, big business and many scientific 
miracles would not have been pos- 
sible without vast expenditures. But 
research in the last analysis is brains 
a man with an idea, given an oppor 
tunity 


The Williams Search 
The story of R. R. Williams and 
thiamine illustrates the point. Born 


in India of American missionary pat 
ents, he earned his degree in chem 
istry from the University of Chicago 
and worked in the Philippines, 1908 
12, on the chemical identification of 
the factor in rice polishings which 
had been shown to relieve beriberi 
Thus he started on a problem not to 
be solved for 20 years. In the U.S 
Department of Agriculture and in 
the Chemical Warfare Service he 
worked on better insulation for sub 
marine cables, textiles, war 
airplane problems, decay problems in 
telephone cables. By 1925 he was ap 
pointed chemical director of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, a full time 
job but not for Dr. Williams. Haunt- 
ed still by that elusive factor in rice 
polishings, he spent all of his spare 
time chasing it. He converted his 
home garage into a primitive labora 
tory and filled it with pigeons for 
testing his concentrates. He obtained 
or made his own apparatus, spending 
his spare money as well as his spare 
tune 


gases 


Finally, he secured an appointment 
at Columbia University where he was 
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able to get laboratory space and a 
few By 1933 he had work- 
ed out a method for isolating the 
vitamin and was able to obtain about 
5 grams of it from a ton of rice 
polishings. At this point, Merck & 
Co. came to his aid and furnished 
him with enough concentrates from 
many tons of rice bran so he could 
begin to identify the chemical struc 
ture of the various fragments 

The final step was the chemical 
synthesis of thiamine in 1936. (Some 
250,000 tons of it are now being pro- 


associates 
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duced annually in the U.S, and the 
price has dropped from $7.98 to 6¢ 
per gram.) Dr, Williams has used the 
royalties, which have amounted to 
more than $6,000,000, to support 
more research in nutrition and wider 
application of his historic discoveries. 

After the U.S. entered the defense 
period prior to our entry into World 
War II, it was clear that the Ameri- 
can diet needed to be substantially 
improved if we were to have the 
human strength for maximum defense 
f ffor t 


This situation led the Council on 


Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1939 to 
encourage the fortification with vita- 
mins and minerals of certain staple 
foods and specifically to add thia- 
mine, niacin, riboflavin, iron, and cal- 
cium to white flour and white bread. 
In 1940 the British government de- 
cided to fortify flour with synthetic 
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thiamine. The National Research 
Council in this country advised simi- 
lar reinforcement of all white flour 
purchased for the military forces 
Dr. M. L. Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and I, as mem- 


content, and weakening of the kind 
of stuff it takes in men to do or die.” 


Tremendous Change in Health 
During the 15 years which have 
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therefore justifiably be expected to 
have some counterpart in human de- 
velopment. 

“The effect of a mixed or single 
vitamin deficiency on the survival of 


elapsed since 1941 a tremendous 
change has occurred in the health 


bers of a Nutrition Committee in the 
government, became convinced that 


the young is as follows: With gross 
deficiency the health of the female is 


status of our people. Not all of it has 
heen due to the enrichment of bread, 


improvement of bread was basic to 
the effort then demanded to elevate 
nutritional standards of our people 
in the interest of National Defense 
Meanwhile the Food and Nutrition 
Board was established in the Na 
tional Research Council to provid 


generally so poor that she is unable 
to conceive. With less severe de- 


scientific guidance for the program 


M. L. Wilson and I called a meet 
ing in Chicago in March of 1941 


which was attended by leaders of 
the baking and milling industry, nu 
trition scientists, and government of- 
ficials. Two months later a National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense, 


yet this program has played an im- 
portant role, In particular, such nu- 
tritional deficiency diseases as beri- 
beri and pellagra have almost dis- 
appeared. In Birmingham, Ala., once 
a hotbed of pellagra, among 10,000 
recent admissions to the public gen- 
eral hospital not one patient with 
pellagra was found. In Chicago a 
substantial search over three years 
in a large general hospital failed to 
show a single case of beriberi. 


ficiency she will continue to carry 
the young throughout pregnancy, but 
they are born dead or prematurely, 


and often with some deformity. Only 
if the diet is adequate will all the 
young be born healthy and thrive.” 

Other evidence shows that many 
congenital deformities formerly 
thought to be genetic are due to vita- 


min deficiencies. Riboflavin deficiency 


A dramatic experiment in flour en- 


richment was conducted in New- 
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called by President Roosevelt, was 
convened in Washington. Among 
other actions the conference gave a 
general endorsement of the enrich- 
ment program; within less than a 
year some 85% of the flour and bread 
consumed in the country was being 
enriched with the needed vitamins 
and iron. This was done on a volun- 
tary basis. What were the results? 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic has said that in his opinion 
the enrichment program “helped im 
portantly to win the war.” He points 
out that his own studies have shown 
that “insufficiency of vitamin B leads 
not only to affections of the nerves 
but more importantly to apathy, dis 
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amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1046, of The Northwestern 
Miller, published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct, 1, 1966, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, as, Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and Oounty aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A, Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
hie knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
‘and tf a dally, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
ete, of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug, 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2 1946 (section 637, Postal 
Lawe and Regulationa), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1, That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are! Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing OCo., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi. 
tor, O. KK. Miehener. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Managing Editor, George BK. Swarbreck, 
Minneapolia, Minn, Business manager, 
Thomas A, Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
That the owner ts (If owned by a 
poration, ite name and addresa must 
be stated and also immediately there. 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holder owning or holding 1% or more 


vf total amount of stock, If not owned 
by a corperation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by «4 firm, company, 
or other untneorporated concern, ita 


name and address, as well as those of 
each Individual member, must be given.) 
The Miller Publishing Company, prin- 
cipal eteckholders of which are: Anna 
} Heatty, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank W 
Cooley, Je., Minneapolis; Paul L, Ditte 
more, New York, N. ¥,; Henry 8, French, 
Chieawo, TH: Thos, A, Griffin, Minne- 
apolle, Milton B. Kihistrum, Minneapo- 
lie; W. EB. Lingren, Minneapolis; W. G, 





Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, clreulation, ete., required by the 
Act of QGongress of Aug. 24, 1012, as 


Martin, Jr., Greenwich, Conn Cc. K 
Michener, Minneapolis; Martin BE. New 


ell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. ©, Nichols 
Minneapolis; V. T. O'Dea, st. Paul; H. J 
Pattridge, Minneapolis; James G,. Pat 
tridge, Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury 
Minneapolis; Dorothy B. Pratt, Minne 
apolis; Don E. Rogers, Chicago, UL; 
Mra. Rebekah 8. West, St. Louls, Mo 
H. BE. Yantis, Minneapolis. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees and oth 
er security holders owning or holding 1% 
or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are (if there are 
none, #0 state): None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the let 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com 
pany but also in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee ie acting, is given; also that 
the sald two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full know! 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold 
ere and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
ae trustees, hold stock and securities tn 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any in 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
atook, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him, 6. That the average 
number of coples of each iseue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the matis or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the twelve monthe pre 
ceding the date shown above is--3,349 
(This information ts required from daily 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Bus! 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 19th day of September 
1964. J. G. Pattridge, Notary Publi 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires March 17, 1957.) (Seal) 











foundland. The Deputy Minister of 
Health early this year reported upon 
the results of a law passed and en- 
forced in 1944 that all flour con- 
sumed in the island must be enriched 
to existing U.S. standards. He says: 
“The result was that within three 
years beriberi disappeared completely, 
and from 1948 onward there were no 
hospital admissions for this disease. 
It is my firm opinion that this result 
was entirely due to the fortification 
of flour.” 
He reports further: 


1943 1953 
Tuberculosis death rate 136 26.4 


Infant mortality ...... 111 41.2 
ee 43 17.7 
Crude death rate ..... 12 73 


During the past 15 years of bread 
enrichment our knowledge about 
scientific nutrition has grown apace. 
In particular, it has been demon- 
strated that good nutrition during 
pregnancy and in early life is of im- 
portance in protecting health in later 
years. The prevention of tooth decay 
is another example of the health ad- 
vance gained by improved nutrition 
of infants and small children. 

As I have said, much of the new 
knowledge of nutrition has come 
from the agricultural colleges through 
their work on experimental animals 
where clear evidence has been ad- 
duced of the bearing of nutrition on 
health. 

Currently there is much scientific 
interest concerning the effects on the 
unborn child of the mother’s nutri- 
tion during pregnancy. Drs. Woollam 
and Millen of Cambridge summarized 
in June in the British Medical Journal 
the current state of our knowledge: 

“A great deal of work has now 
been performed which shows that, in 
experimental and domestic animals, 
an adequate supply of vitamins is of 
the utmost importance to the develop- 
ing embryo, This side of the picture 
has been somewhat neglected, and it 
is the object of this paper to draw 
attention to what may happen to the 
developing fetus if its mother is not 
in receipt of an adequate supply of 
vitamins, or is in a state of vitamin 
deficiency when she conceives. 

“All our information on the effects 
of vitamin deficiency on embryonic 
development cores from nutritional 
studies of farm and laboratory ani- 
mals. Although the tendency to draw 
morals for the human from animal 
experimentation has often been the 
object of clinical disapproval, it must 
be remembered that in the field of 
nutrition and in a number of aspects 
of physiology, many observations which 
are now universally accepted as ap- 
plying equally to man have never 
been and may never be proved true 
for the human species. The signifi- 
cance of vitamins in the normal de- 
velopment of other mammals may 


has a marked effect on the develop- 
ment of the skeleton of both birds and 
mammals. Deficiency of another one 
of the vitamin B group, pantothenic 
acid, results in several types of de- 
formities, including failure of the 
brain coverings to develop or failure 
of the eyeball to appear. Deficiencies 
in other parts of the vitamin B com- 
plex result in cleft palate and other 
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congenital malformations encount- 


All of the above 


indicates that a 
state of average nutrition” is not 
good enough. We should strive for 
the optimum in nutrition 

Dr. C. Glenn King, director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, reports that 
the relationships of nutrition are 


evident in their impact on heart dis- 


Case atherosclerosis (hardening of 
the arteries), high blood pressure, 
kidney failure, malformed offspring, 
cancer, tooth decay, liver disease, 
flandular departures from normal 
health 

Deaths have increased from the 
-called degenerative causes which 
Dr. King mentions. It can no longer 
be said that this is due solely to the 


strain of modern life. Every disease, 


every malfunction of an organ, re- 
sults fron 1 derangement in the 
functioning of the individual body 
cell. The individual cell functions pro- 


perly if it properly fed; and if it 


is not killed by the invasion of bac- 
terial, virus, or chemical poisons, or 
by endogenous toxins. The food avail- 
able to each of the body cells prob- 
ably determines to a large degree the 
health of that cell, its proper func- 
tioning, its reciprocal relations with 
other cells, which make up organs 
and systems of the body 


A machine 
if not properly 


wears out prematurely 
fueled and lubricated. 


It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
the human machine wears out pre- 
maturely if it is not properly nour- 
ished. Certainly normal human nutri- 


tion requires at 
food substance 
minerals (some 


least forty different 
carbohydrates, fats, 
of them in minuscule 


quantities), proteins (in the form of 
amino acids), and vitamins—-of which 
many have been isolated and repro- 
duced as synthetic crystals. Not only 
does the body require these diverse 


food elements, but we know that they 


ire required in a certain definite 


ratio of one to the other. Infectious 
disease, treatment with certain 
drugs, and other causes as yet un- 
discovered, change the normal body 


demand for certain food elements. 
The science of nutrition is about 
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as young as the science of aviation. 
We do not know all the answers in 
either field. But as much, relatively, 
is known about what nourishes a 
human body as is known about what 
gets a heavy machine up in the air 
and safely to its destination. The 
difference between our nutritional 
knowledge and our knowledge of 
aviation is that far less of our nu- 
tritional knowledge is put to work. 

Most of you know better than I 
that bread consumption has been de- 
clinfng in this country year by year 
over the past several decades. 

I am confident that the program 
of enrichment has prevented still 
further decline since it has given the 
public much greater confidence in 
bread as a stronger staff of life. Yet 
the cereal industries should not be 
satisfied with this somewhat negative 
result. What is needed is an aggres- 
sive, positive, direct campaign of 
education to dispel the illusion that 
bread is more fattening than other 
basic foods. 

A calorie is a calorie whether it 
comes from a gram of protein or of 
a cereal. It is a calorie plus if it is 
derived from a gram of fat. It is an 
inert calorie if derived from sugar 
in soft drinks or from alcohol, yet I 
see no decline in our per capita con- 
sumption of the much advertised soft 
and hard drinks. 

Knowing as I do of your concern 
in fact the concern of all citizens 
in the mounting surpluses of wheat, 
I scarcely need to point out that a 
larger consumption of bread could 
do much to reduce this surplus. There 
is a close relationship 
sound farm economy and 
baking industry. 

Wheat and bread have been a basic 
food of man since the beginning of 
civilization. The enrichment of this 
basic food is one of the really great 
forward steps in applied public health 
nutrition in our time. 

But a more positive approach is 
needed, without the apologetic note 
apparent in some advertising cam- 
paigns over the past decade. Even 
more might be possible if you-—-our 
guests and hosts—-get even more ac- 
tive leadership from the professional 
groups—in home economics, dietetics, 
pediatrics, among others—-who can 
influence our eating habits 

Dr. Borsook of California Institute 
of Technology calls the enrichment 
program “a revolutionary idea. It 
was that the source of an essential 
nutrient is immaterial, that a nu- 
trient is just the same in every re- 
spect whether it comes from the fac- 
tory or the field. Eventually,” he 
says, “this idea, this knowledge, will 
make the world free of hunger and 
want.” 

Dr. R. R. Williams, 
one individual has 
this “revolutionary idea” a reality 
during the span of one man’s life 
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Irving Lifson Joins 
Larvacide Products 


NEW YORK 


known in the 


between a 
a thriving 


more than any 
helped to make 


Irving Lifson, well 
flour and feed business 
has associated with Larva- 
cide Products, Inc. of New York and 
California, in its sales department 
He is located at the New York office. 

Mr. Lifson was formerly with Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inec., in Seattle, as a 
feed division sales representative. He 
was manager of garden supplies for 
the Seattle (Wash.) Seed Co. and 
represented the Science Products Co., 
Chicago, in the New York 
fistributing its small package 
garden chemicals 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
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BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
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HE largest and tooet modern flour mill 
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Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 
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The Northwestern Miller is proud of 


its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent nee? for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative. 





Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Bulletins 





Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.” 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.’—A Minneapolis milling company 
official,* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”’—A 


Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 











A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news maga- 
zine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 
® The Library, for reference and research 
® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che- Northwestern - Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter * Feepsturrs 
Tue American Baker * Mictuinc Propuction 
Crorurg 











2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES; New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 12—National Soft Wi.eat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 13-15 New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct, 18-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct, 18—Nebraska 14th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct, 22-24—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Kirkwood Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo.; 
sec., George H. Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 





Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 748 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 

ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
* Dec. 8—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


1957 

Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Il. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, Jd. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
"AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Y\rinkwiler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Hl. 

Jan. 25-26— District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Blidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hatel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, TL. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17%, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associlated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, ILL. 








are produced by the cake baker only when the 


soft wheat flour is 


milled to exacting specifications, Flour Mills 


top quality, uniformly 


of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour rmiills of America, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menegers 


Lewis W. Senford 


Meneger 







Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO, 
FLOUK IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON,E,C,3 


Cable Address: ‘“Covesrtay,” London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 








Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©.L PF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wheatear,” Glasgow 
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A mild little man 
his wife’s funeral on a 
and stormy day. He had just reached 


returned from 
very windy 


home when a tile was blown from 
the roof and hit him on the head 
“Wow!” he muttered as he hurried 
inside the house, Heaven 
already.” 


“she’s in 


¢?¢? 

A Mexican who entered the U.S 
wanted to learn the language before 
he ventured about, so he got a job 
in the kitchen of a restaurant work 
ing there every day and sleeping 
nights in a room above. By careful 
listening to the talk around him he 
finally achieved a working knowledg: 
of the language, so he quit and sallied 
forth. He’d been working for 
years in a Greek restaurant 

¢$¢ ¢ 

Cartoon of little boy kneeling at 
his bedside: “Mom, do you suppose 
it will be all right if I put in a com 
mercial about a new bike?” 


¢$¢ 

Aboard a freighter, Stoker first 
class Jones was taking an examina 
tion for promotion. “What 
should be taken in case of a 
tube in the boiler” 
engineer. Jones pondered briefly 
“The boiler room ladder, sir,” he 
answered, “two at a time.” 

¢¢ @ 

The great detective was shown 
into the boss’ office. “Look,” said the 
boss, “I've been robbed of thousands 
Some robber has been round the 
country posing as one of our collec 


two 


steps 
leaky 


asked the chief 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Eetablished 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
PLOUR ~ BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
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ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
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FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
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OSLO, NORWAY 
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Skippergt. 7 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
PEBDINGRTUFFS, BTC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 

Hilliter at LONDON, B, C, 3 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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82, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Katablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
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New York 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Rygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








tors and has simply coined money 
In a week he collected more than 
all our travelers put together. Find 
him at once—and spare no expense.” 
The great detective rose to his feet 
In a week he’ll be in jail—I guaran- 
tee it.” 

‘Jail?” roared the boss. “I want to 
‘rive him a job!” 


¢?¢?¢ 

We always keep our head down 
when we play golf. Our game affects 
us that way. 

¢?¢? 

A talkative lady was telling her 
husband about the bad manners of 
a recent visitor. 

“If that woman yawned once while 
I was talking to her,” she said, “she 
yawned ten times, at least.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t yawning, 
dear,” the husband said, “maybe she 
wanted to say something.” 


These days, “a small service 
charge” is likely to refer to the serv- 
ice, not the charge. 


¢?¢?¢ 
Note from teacher on Jane’s report 
card: 
“Good worker, but talks too much.” 
Note from father under signature: 
“Come up sometime and meet her 


mother.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


A husband’s better judgment is 
what tells him not to insist on it. 


¢*¢ ¢ 

If I were king for one day, I 
would make every program in radio 
a giveaway show; when the studios 
were filled with the people who en- 
courage these atrocities, I would lock 
the doors. With all of the morons in 
America trapped, the rest of the 
population could go about its busi- 


ness. 
¢?¢? 

Meeting at a social gathering, a 
lawyer called a _ physician friend 
aside and said, “I hate to come to 
these things. People are always ask- 
ing for free advice. Do you have to 
put up with that too?” 

“Why, yes, people are always ap- 
proaching me for free medical ad- 
vice,” said the doctor. “But I stop 
them in the midst of reciting their 
symptoms with a curt arbitrary 
command—'Disrobe.’ After that, I 
really have no trouble.” 

¢¢¢ 

A woman reported the disappear- 
ince of her husband to the police 

“Is there any message you wish to 
give your husband if we find him?” 

“Yes,” she replied, eagerly, “tell 
him mother didn't come after all.” 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 
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jor a whiter, brighter flour 
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lor uniform enrichment 
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lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester’ The Gun That Won The Wes—by Harold FP. Williamson. 
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‘*...What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter.”’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





